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Back Home 


FTER a good many years of comparative unim- 

portance, the American home is enjoying an 

d ‘ astonishing popularity. It is once more the 
center of things. 

A number of influences were responsible for the tem- 
porary eclipse of the home. A man used to work from 
ten to twelve hours a day. Then he had to spend two or 
three hours in a barroom or lodge to get feeling human 
again. His wife worked even longer hours because no 
one had thought of making housework easy. Of course 
the children didn’t find that sort of home attractive and 
sought happiness elsewhere. Then the movies came, 
and for a while the exodus was complete. The low- 
priced car followed and people started in to see what 
the world looked like. 

But just check off what has happened. People now 
do most of their entertaining at home. That is probably 
what started this back-to-the-home movement. The 
clean automatic heater has made possible the popular 
“Rumpus Room” in the basement, with a return of ping 
pong and pool. Shorter hours have given people more 
time to enjoy their homes. Then old-fashioned house- 
work disappeared with the advent of electric appliances, 
washing machines, automatic refrigerators, oil or gas 
heaters, vacuum cleaners and such, and women took up 
interior decoration and bridge. Radio finished the job. 
The home is about the only place where one is sure of a 
good show, any more. An evening that doesn’t offer 
your choice of one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
entertainment is the exception. 

You can have dance music of the finest, comedians of 
the $5.50 revues, grand opera right from the stage, the 
world’s greatest instrumentalists, play-by-play football 
from California to Maine, spot news, ringside seats, a 
chat with the President, after-dinner oratory, philhar- 
monic symphonies, historical drama, home hints, and, 
incidentally, quite a lot of information about merchan- 
dise. When you come to think about it calmly, it is a 
bit unreasonable for a man who has enjoyed, for noth- 
ing, superb entertainment that would have cost him fifty 
dollars outside his home to protest bitterly against the 
few minutes devoted to commercial announcements. 

It is our belief that this home trend has barely started. 
Let’s indulge in a little crystal-gazing. 

Think what home movies might develop into, or home 
talkies, for that matter. If people are going to stay at 
home, they can use a lot of diversion. It would be fun 
to have a good yarn acted out. We could have a weekly 
news reel. In fact, these things exist now. When five 
or ten million prosperous families get on to the idea, 
there is a big industry in it. 

Of course television is still a laboratory adventure, but 


so was radio a few months before about every second 
home had it. 

Radio itself has only scratched its possibilities. So 
far, we have barely grasped the rudiments of how to 
build a radio program that will please twenty million 
listeners. Big minds are planning big things. We might 
even go so far as to give radio some educational value. 
Keep your eye on radio—it’s still an infant. 

The home itself is just escaping from the castle com- 
plex. It really doesn’t have to be a decorated dungeon 
of stone. People are beginning to experiment with steel 
and glass—a glass which admits violet rays. Suppose a 
trend started to live in homes as healthfully sunny as a 
golf course. 

Scientists have been giving a lot of study to air. The 
air most of us breathe at home is awful. Dirty, too dry 
or too moist, drafty and never the right temperature. It 
is actually possible today to have absolutely perfect air 
the year round. It won’t be long before everyone knows 
it. Then a house without good air will be as unsalable 
as one without running water. 

Every city is surrounded by many thousands of acres 
of practically unused land. Before long, people will be 
living on those acres. The movement has already started. 
With fast cars and perfect roads, to live twenty or thirty 
miles from one’s work doesn’t mean anything. When 
airplanes get a little farther along, fifty to one hundred 
miles won’t mean anything. It looks as though there 
will be considerable building for some time to come. 

But people wont be able to afford all these things, you 
say. In the memory of the writer, only the wealthy could 
afford bathrooms—and one to a house, at that. Queen 
Victoria didn’t have one in Buckingham Palace. Only a 
little while ago, a car was a millionaire’s luxury, a tele- 
phone was an indulgence, and electric lights were an 
extravagance. 

But when the people of America want a thing, they 
collectively and individually get busy and possess it. All 
the economists in the world can’t stop them. It may not 
be logical, but that’s the way it works out. The reason 
the United States is a great market is that everyone in it 
is willing to work his head off to reduce luxuries to 
necessities—so that he may have them. 

We seem to have come a long way from the stone age, 
but the distance is nothing, compared to where we are 
going. We are going to make living worthwhile; and 
when we have learned, we shall net a good profit from 
showing the rest of the world how to live well. 

If you are making something that adds to the comfort 
and pleasure of home living don’t lose hope—The 
Wedge, published by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Advertising, New York. 
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Production, Sales, Dealer 


And Tax Problems Feature 
Natural Gas Sessions 


HE annual convention of the Nat- 
ural Gas Department, American 
Gas Association, held in Tulsa, Okla- 


homa, May 9 to 11, has gone down - 


the hall of association history as a 
memory of acquaintances renewed and 
new friends made, as well as a stim- 


ulus of inspiring addresses and illu- 


By Keith Clevenger 


Director of Publicity and Advertising, 
American Gas Association 


the American Gas Association the con- 
vention was held in the heart of the 
great natural gas oil producing terri- 
tory of the Southwest—Tulsa, the oil 


and gas capital of the world. In this 
center of large-scale gas production, 
where all business, whether it be bank- 
ing or manufacturing, retail merchan- 
dising or whatnot, has its being largely 
because it revolves about oil and gas 
operations, there was an atmosphere 
of friendly interest in and understand- 








minating papers on vital 
needs of the industry. 
Reports indicating the 
substantial progress of 
the various committees 
of the department in 
their studies of modern 
natural gas production, 
transportation, distribu- 
tion and sales problems, 
also contributed to the 
intense interest mani- 
fested by those who at- 
tended the three-day 
meeting. 

For the first time 
since the merger of the 
Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America with 





Natural Gas Men 
Address Tulsa Civic Clubs 


| Dp the sessions of the Natural Gas Department conven- 
tion speakers were supplied to the various civic clubs of Tulsa, 
addressing these organizations on subjects pertaining to the natural 
gas business, its growth and its problems. 

Speakers and the clubs they addressed were as follows: 

Kiwanis Club, A. E. Higgins, secretary, Natural Gas Department. 

Civitan Club, Earl W. Hodges, director of public relations, Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., New York. 

Advertising Club, Keith Clevenger, director, Publicity and Adver- 
tising, American Gas Association, New York. 

Rotary Club, Major T. J. Strickler, vice-president, Kansas City Gas 
Company and chairman, Natural Gas Department. 

Lions Club, E. F. McKay, managing director, Oklahoma Utilities 
Association, Oklahoma City. 

Optimist Club, Keith Clevenger, director, Publicity and Advertis- 
ing, American Gas Association, New York. 


ing of the problems of 
the convention and its 
attendants. 

Further enjoyment of 
the meeting was mate- 
rially increased by the 
unsurpassed hospitality, 
the capable supervision 
of every detail of both 
business and entertain- 
ment sessions of the 
convention by the offi- 
cers and men and 
women of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Cor- 
poration, under the 
leadership of E. A. Ol- 
sen, president of this 
utility organization 
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Group of executives who attended the Natural Gas Convention. They are, from left to 

right—H. C. Cooper, of Pittsburgh, Hope Natural Gas Company; Thomas R. Weymouth, 

New York, Columbia Gas and Electric Corp.; T. J. Strickler, chairman of convention, Kan- 

sas City; Alexander Forward, managing director, American Gas Association; E. A. Olsen, of 

Tulsa, president of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, and A. E. Higgins, of Dallas, 
secretary of the Natural Gas Department 


which serves practically every impor- 
tant center of Oklahoma with natural 
gas, and the cooperation of other utili- 
ties, the city officials, business leaders 
and the local press. 

While the programs of these annual 
Natural Gas Department meetings are 
prepared with a view of affording an 
opportunity for the study and discus- 
sion of operating processes as they re- 
late to production and transportation 
and distribution, and the technical and 
research work necessary to the con- 
servation and economic handling of 
natural gas from field to consumer, 
the sales problem with all its related 
factors of rates and regulation, utility 
merchandising and increasing dealer 
relations, taxation and internal and ex- 
ternal industrial relations had a most 
important place on the program and 
received most serious and constructive 
treatment by speakers prominent in the 
industry for their accomplishments in 
their respective fields. 

The keynote of the convention and 
the industry's operating problems and 
its relationship to its stockholders, its 


customers and the public was voiced 
by Major T. J. Strickler, of Kansas 
City, chairmam of the Natural Gas De- 
partment, in his opening address be- 
fore the convention. He said, in part: 

“The natural gas industry is con- 
fronted with every problem known to 
modern business, and in addition we 
have many problems peculiarly our 
own. It is the primary object of this 
group assembled here to look many 
of these important problems straight in 
the face and find a workable solution 





One Charter Member 
Attends Meeting 


C. W. Sears, of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, was the only one of the thirteen 
charter members of the Natural Gas 
Association of America, organized in 
Kansas City, Mo., twenty-six years ago, 
attending the natural gas department 
convention at Tulsa. He and Col. 
M. W. Walsh, of the Louisville Gas 
and Electric Company, are the remain- 
ing two charter members still active 
in the gas business. This was the first 
time Mr. Walsh had missed a natural 
gas meeting since the first one in 1906. 
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for them during the few days of our 
convention. 

“Our industry has grown to such 
proportions in the past few years that 
it is difficult even for those connected 
with it to realize its magnitude. The 
natural gas industry represents a capi- 
tal investment of from two to three 
billion dollars. In order to break this 
figure down so that we may more 
easily comprehend the true size of our 
industry, we will put it into a more 
simple form. The total investment of 
the natural gas industry represents an 
investment of fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars for every man, woman and 
child living in the United States. Such 
examples help us to realize the magni- 
tude of our industry. 

“Here is an old industry suddenly 
developed in the last twelve years into 
one of the largest industries in the 
world. 

“Natural gas is bringing comfort 
and convenience to a population in ex- 
cess of twenty-two million people. It 
is increasing the efficiency and decreas- 
ing production costs in thousands of 
industrial plants. It has lifted a great 
burden from many shoulders and is a 
closely woven part of our daily lives. 

“One of the most serious problems 
facing our industry today, as well as 
other businesses, is the ever-increasing 
burden of taxation. A time when our 
national income is decreasing is cer- 
tainly not an opportune time to in- 
crease governmental expense. 

“Our Association should forcibly ex- 
press itself on the alarming increase in 
governmental expense and taxation 
and every member of our Association 
should use his influence in the correc- 
tion of the evil of increased taxation. 

“Billions of dollars of capital have 
been invested to build thousands of 
miles of pipeline and to expand every 
division of our industry in proportion, 
and now it becomes our duty to earn 
a fair return on the funds that have 
been invested with us, and at the same 
time continue to maintain and improve 
our services from year to year. Any 
new uses for gas which will improve 
the daily or annual load factor should 
be given serious attention and encour- 
agement by the gas industry. We must 
justify the faith that our stockholders 
have in us and extend this faith in 
order to insure future credit. 

“It is necessary for us to study out 
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marketing problems and build a load 
for the permanency of our industry. 
Everyone in the gas industry must 
realize that we are in the business to 
sell gas. Our product is one of the 
nation’s most valuable fuels. It has a 
definite and permanent place in the 
future progress of our nation. Through 
new business operations and dealer co- 
operation we have comfort, cleanliness 
and convenience to sell to every family 
on our lines. To every industrial plant 
we have efficiency and increased pro- 
duction to sell. We have an abun- 
dance of our product and our markets 
must be developed to a point where 
our investments will pay a fair return. 
The one way to assure this is to sell 
more gas. 

“To further our endeavor to keep 
abreast of the trend of time, our in- 
dustry, through the American Gas As- 
sociation, should encourage, to the ut- 
most, our testing laboratories and our 
own engineers in finding new uses for 
gas. Our Association is doing a great 
work in its research activities. 

“In addition to those conducted by 
the Natural Gas Department on orifice 
meters, pipeline flow and gas well de- 
liveries, section committees and gen- 
eral committees have been engaged in 
research problems which are of value 
to the natural gas companies. The 
work which is now being done on air 
conditioning and house cooling should 
be especially valuable since it promises 
to develop for us a summer load of 
considerable magnitude. The work on 
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Cowboy orchestra was among convention entertainment features 


new and improved industrial uses for 
gas falls in a similar classification, 
since it will help to develop our in- 
dustrial sales of gas, which, generally 
speaking, have a good load factor. The 
mixed gas research is of particular in- 
terest to those companies who will 
bring natural gas to mix with the man- 
ufactured gas, or who will use manu- 
factured gas to replace declining sup- 
plies of natural gas. There is the 
special committee which is studying 
the problems involved in changing 
from manufactured to natural gas 
operation. The research work on pipe 
coatings and corrosion is one in which 





Indian “stomp dancers” at Tulsa convention 


we are all interested and important 
results should be accomplished. The 
Pipe joint research has so far dealt 
largely with cast-iron joints, but an 
enlarged program is to consider all 
types of joints used in a gas system. 
In addition to these few items which 
I have mentioned, various other com- 
mittees are engaged in research work 
which has to do with production, 
transmission, distribution, utilization, 
sales and various other matters such as 
rates, public relations, advertising, etc.” 

Monday morning, May 9, was given 
over to the meetings of the Main Tech- 
nical and Research Committee, under 
the leadership of H. C. Cooper, of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., chairman, and the 
various active subcommittees, as well as 
a joint meeting of the subcommittee on 
Code for Testing Natural Gas for 
Gasoline Content and a committee of 
the Natural Gasoline Association of 
America. 

That afternoon Major Strickler 
called the convention to order, and 
after the address of welcome delivered 
by W. J. Graham, secretary to the 
Mayor of Tulsa, Mr. Olsen deliv- 
ered the chairman’s annual address, 
excerpts of which have already been 
quoted, in which he outlined the prog- 
ress of the department's work during 
the past year and pointed out some of 
the problems with which the industry 
must cope if its forward march of 
progress is to continue. 

R. W. Gallagher, of Cleveland, 





president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, indicated in his address some 
of the major difficulties with which 
the industry is faced as well as em- 
phasizing its facilities and its opportu- 
nities for meeting them. Commenting 
on these problems Mr. Gallagher di- 
vided them into three classes as fol- 
lows: (1) “improved and increased 
use of natural gas,” (2) “the political 
and commercial problems affecting its 
satisfactory distribution and sale,” and 
(3) “the financial aspects of the in- 
dustry.” 

“If I say we have not yet come in 
sight of the limits of gas use,” said 
Mr. Gallagher, “it is because I want to 
stress the word ‘use,’ and the very 
vital necessity of our best and most 
highly concentrated study of gas utili- 
zation. It is along these lines that I 
think we are beginning to make the 
most important progress, and it is 
along these lines, of course, that a full 
realization of our opportunities is to 
be found. 

“Of all the many theories and ex- 
planations which have been offered as 
a cure of our economic ills, in the last 
two or three years, and there is hardly 
anybody who has not intensively 
studied these subjects, one of the most 
impressive to me is the document put 
out by Dr. Adelbert Ames, a Dart- 
mouth professor. 

“The key to his economics, as nearly 
as it can be briefly described, is re- 
search, plain matter-of-fact industrial 
research, and his argument is for an 
ever greater emphasis on research and 
technical development as being our 
greatest opportunity for discovering 
new economic horizons. He strikes at 
the root of matters in urging the de- 
velopment of new sources of business. 

“Competition is coming to have a 
new significance in the light of busi- 
ness development. Business is going 
to those agencies which can serve it 
best, and I do not think that the Amer- 
ican people will worship cheapness in 
price, in the future, quite so blindly 
as they have in the past. 

“New methods of applying gas heat 
in industry are rewarding the work 
which has been done along these lines. 

“The same is true of the domestic 
uses of gas and is due very largely to 
the same causes, namely, intensive de- 
velopment and design both from a 
combustion and application viewpoint. 
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“In common with all industries and 
all business, the natural gas industry 
has been passing through, and is still 
passing through, a stormy and distress- 
ful period. 

“Especially injurious is the growing 
practice of legislators to get out of 
their own financial difficulties by using 
the public utility service as a tax col- 
lecting agency. 

“The effect on rates and on lessened 
consumption due to tax-raised rates is 
well known to us. Lowered consump- 
tion again entails higher rates to sus- 
tain the service—and the vicious cycle 
goes on to ultimate destruction of both 
service and investment. 

“Our job then, as I see it, is to in- 
form our customers by taking these 
hidden taxes out from behind their 
concealment. We must restore tax con- 
sciousness to the people who are being 
hoodwinked and deceived. 

“As our business and our future 
depend upon the service which we can 
render the public, so our security and 
welfare depend upon our public can- 
dor. Let us, therefore, in good faith 
and by real action reduce our tax prob- 
lems to their lowest terms and keep 
them in these simple terms before our 
customers.” 

Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, conveyed the greetings of the 
united gas industry to the meeting and 
outlined briefly the outstanding activi- 
ties of the Association in its service to 
the natural gas members, particularly 
mentioning the work of the technical, 
the legislative, and the trade dealer 
cooperation committees and the pro- 
posed national advertising campaign 
of the Manufacturers’ Section of the 
Association. 

In the closing address of the after- 
noon session Walter F. Ferguson, vice- 
president of the Exchange National 
Bank, of Tulsa, and a leading figure 
in oil and gas financing in the South- 
west, presented a most interesting pic- 
ture of the changing conditions in the 
oil and gas business and their effect on 
and relation to public welfare. He 
urged unceasing interest in conserva- 
tion of natural gas, both as a protec- 
tion to the industry and its financial 
standing as well as in the interests of 
preserving to posterity every possible 
cubic foot of this natural fuel and the 
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final divorcement of the gas business 
from political “hi-jacking.” 

Following the annual meeting and 
dinner of the managing, executive and 
advisory committees, at the Mayo Ho- 
tel, convention headquarters, the con- 
vention visitors were taken in automo- 
biles and busses to the new State fair 
grounds, where the International Pe- 
troleum Exhibitions are staged and 
there treated to a barbecue and an 
entertainment which only visitors to 
Oklahoma can enjoy—an Indian 
“stomp” dance, an Indian orchestra, 
and a program of horsemanship pro- 
vided by Tulsa’s famous Mounted 
Boys’ Patrol. 

Beginning Tuesday morning, May 
10, the convention gave its attention 
largely to addresses and papers deal- 
ing with its sales and dealer coopera- 
tion problems and the need for the 
development of new uses for gas as 
an essential to continued progress and 
prosperity of the industry. 

LeRoy M. Edwards, general coun- 
sel of the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California, urged 
a greater degree of dealer cooperation, 
understanding of the local dealer prob- 
lem on the part of the utility and a 
program leading to a community of 
interest between the gas utility and the 
retail appliance dealers. He reviewed 
the growth of anti-utility merchandis- 
ing agitation and legislation and pro- 
posed definite remedial steps for their 
abatement. He said in part: 

“There is probably no question be- 
fore the gas and electric industry to- 
day that is more vital or of greater in- 
terest than the question of how to best 
meet the drive that is being made to 
legislate the utilities out of the appli- 
ance merchandising field. Many see 
in the movement a subtle, undercover 
attack against the utilities by the pro- 
ponents of municipal ownership. 
Whatever the underlying cause may 
be, the issue is a real one. We are 
bound to be confronted with the same 
issue again in the legislatures of next 
year, unless we adjust the differences 
that now-exist between us and the in- 
dependent merchants. 

“That the utilities have the legal 
right to engage in the sale of appli- 
ances using gas and electricity is cer- 
tain. 

“The economic reasons that impel 
the utilities to engage in the sale of 
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appliances seem equally apparent, both 
from the standpoint of the general 
public and from the standpoint of the 
utility. The position of the utility to- 
ward the general public is different 
from that of the independent mer- 
chant. The property of the utility is 
dedicated to the service of the public; 
it has a public duty to perform from 
which, when once undertaken, it can 
not recede. 

“The active participation of the 
utilities in merchandising is necessary 
if the public is to receive the benefit 
of new types of appliances. Our serv- 
ice to the public suffers if the appli- 
ance becomes inadequate for any rea- 
son. We are judged by the results 
produced by the appliance. If we are 
to be judged by this standard, have 
we not the inherent right to have an 
active voice in the type of appliances 
sold? We are constantly hammering 
on the manufacturers to produce better 
types of ranges, water heaters, and 
space heaters. The manufacturer, as 
a tule, cannot afford to bring out a 
new product unless assured of a fair 
immediate market. This the merchan- 
dising utility affords him. The local 
independent dealer is seldom willing 
or financially able to pioneer. He will 
carry established lines, but he dare 
not venture into the new and un- 
proven. The burden of pioneering 
must always rest with the utility.” 

A. E. Bettis, of Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities, discussed in detail the 
dealer situation in Missouri and out- 
lined the program his association is 
utilizing to correct this condition. Dis- 
cussion of this paper was participated 
in by F. M. Rosenkrans, Gas Service 
Company, Kansas City, presenting the 
utility viewpoint and T. E. Bullion, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, the 
appliance manufacturer's problems. 

The need for the development of 
new uses for gas as well as an aggres- 
sive program sponsored by the gas 





utility industry for the improvement 
of all present uses of gas, and the 
responsibility of the gas business for 
these developments and improvements 
was most emphatically stressed by 
Henry O. Loebell, of New York, vice- 
president of Combustion Utilities. 

“The value of gas service is de- 
termined strictly by the performance 
of the appliance,” said Mr. Loebell. 
“This truth is self-evident so that no 
explanation of it is necessary. A cus- 
tomer purchases gas purely for the 
service that it renders through the ap- 
pliance installed. Consequently the 
progress of the gas industry, so far 
as the public acceptance of gas is con- 
cerned, is largely in the hands of the 
appliance manufacturer. 

“Today, however, the situation has 
changed,” Mr. Loebell stated. “The 
competition of electricity, butane, oil 
and coal has awakened our industry. 
The inroads of these fuels have re- 
duced our volume of sales and seem- 
ingly have begun to threaten our posi- 
tion. The fallacy of encouraging in- 
ternal competition among appliance 
manufacturers with no regard to the 
activities of external competitors has 
become apparent. The development 
of new and improved appliances to 
meet competition and to invade new 
fields has become a vital necessity. And 
the realization of this new trend of 
thought is evidenced by the interest 
in developments and the financial sup- 
port which was extended to the Indus- 
trial Research Committee the last four 
or five years. This committee has 
made excellent progress with its lim- 
ited funds and has contributed much 
to the retention of existing markets 
and the development of new fields. 
Of its later accomplishments, the 
house-cooling unit is probably of great- 
est interest.” 

Mr. Loebell told of proposed new 
developments particularly an entirely 
new gas range designed on a revolu- 
tionary principle and the energy unit 
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development. The industrial field 
also offers unlimited opportunities. 
The question involved is who is to 
develop these and other new and im- 
proved appliances and equipment. 
Should the manufacturers themselves 
accept the responsibility or should they 
drift with the wind and change from 
first one to another with the trend 
without any material expense to them- 
selves. 

“The gas industry cannot afford to 
permit this,” he said. “It must have 
new appliances, superior appliances to 
meet the increasing competition. And 
it must provide the incentive for the 
development of such appliances. 

“We can no longer afford to com- 
promise opposing factions which are 
delaying progress, but must obtain 
some definite action which will per- 
mit us as an industry to engage in di- 
rect competition with those interests 
who are invading our established do- 
main. 

The report of the Main Technical 
and Research Committee was pre- 
sented by H. C. Cooper, Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Pittsburgh, call- 
ing attention to the three major 
projects of gas measurement under 
the direction of a committee headed 
by T. R. Weymouth, New York; the 
pipe line flow studies conducted un- 
der the direction of H. D. Hancock, 
New York, and gas well deliveries, 
by E. L. Rawlins, of the Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session, pre- 
sided over by L. K. Langdon, Co- 
lumbus, vice-chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas Department, was given a 
stimulating impetus by the address 
of E. B. Reeser, Tulsa, president of 
the Barnsdall Oil Company, and a 
former president of the American 
Petroleum Institute. Mr. Reeser 
counselled care and conservatism in 
expansion of facilities, greater activ- 
ity of the men of the industry in 


(Continued on page 274) 
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Buncombe! 


Foun sample of the absurd claims 
now made in numerous quarters 
by interests promoting electric cooking, 
and which often remind one of the 
unethical competitive practices of past 
ages, is an editorial in the Electrical 
World of April 13 last. 

This editorial lists four alleged ad- 
vantages for electric ranges, as fol- 
lows: 


1. The preservation of flavor and mois- 
ture in baked or roasted foods because 
the atmosphere inside the electric oven 
is not constantly changing as in a fuel- 
fired range. 

2. Greater comfort of cooking on an 
electric range due to better heat insula- 
tion of the oven and the fact that heated 
air is not constantly discharged from 
open burners and oven vents. 


3. Avoidance by electric operation of 
the danger of asphyxiation. 

4. Vitiation of the air from fuel-fired 
ranges is avoided. 


Extensive scientific tests during 
1931 and 1932, results of which have 
been published by the American Gas 
Association, indicate no difference 
whatever in the quality or flavor of 
the cooked product as between a mod- 
ern gas range and a modern electric 
range. The electric claim for non- 
shrinkage as an advantage over gas 
cooking cannot be substantiated. As 
to circulation of air, some electric 
ranges, at least, discharge cooking 
odors outside of the oven and it is the 
opinion of experts that all ranges 
should ; otherwise the oven linings on 
any type range gradually absorb all 
these different odors and eventually 
produce a very disagreeable concentra- 
tion of odor in the oven baking space. 
Studies by experts show that any su- 
periority claimed for the electric oven 
is purely mythical. 

It is clearly demonstrable, and has 
been demonstrated, that a large num- 
ber of modern gas ranges are better 
insulated than the best electric ranges. 
While it is true that a small amount 
‘of heat is discharged from the top 
burners of an open top type gas range, 
the same thing is true to almost as 
great an extent from the pop heating 
elements of an electric range, is a mat- 


By Alexander Forward 


Managing Director, 
American Gas Association 


ter of opinion therefore if this small 
distance is not offset by the circulation 
created. 

As a result of the requirements and 
testing program of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratory, in 
Cleveland, the modern gas range is as 
safe as it is possible to make any me- 
chanical device. Perhaps the writer of 
the editorial can produce a case of ac- 
cident from a range bearing the ap- 
proval seal of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Mathematical calculations, under 
test conditions produced and repro- 
duced hundreds of thousands of times, 
show that the usual gas range, even 
when operating at the full capacity of 
its burners with normal air supply, 
does not vitiate appreciably the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The normal 
process of combustion, as indicated 
above, results in circulation of the 
kitchen air which encourages ventila- 
tion and probably offsets the slight 
consumption of oxygen. Under any 
reasonable conditions of usage the con- 
sumption of oxygen is never sufficient 
to be appreciable or to cause any an- 
noyance or uncomfortable effects upon 
the user. As a matter of fact every- 
body who has studied this subject 
knows that vitiation of oxygen in a 
room, say, with two burners on a gas 
stove, unless the room is hermetically 
sealed with extreme care is too slight 
to be measured even if it exists at all. 

I conclude with the brief and devas- 
tatingly unqualified comment of Dr. 
Cecil K. Drinker of the Department 
of Physiology of the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health and 
America’s foremost authority on as- 
phyxiation: “Paragraph 2 in the state- 
ment you sent me (Electrical World 
editorial) is entirely ridiculous.” 

It is not enough, however, that we 
of the gas industry know that each and 
every claim of superiority for electric 
cooking has no foundation in fact. In 
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view of misrepresentative tactics it is 
necessary for us to tell the public 
about it. 


Employees Set High Mark in 
Rutgers’ Gas Course 


IFTEEN students, all employees in 

the Commercial Department of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
in New Jersey, have set what seems to 
amount to an enviable record in the 
course in Manufacture, Distribution and 
Utilization of Gas, prepared and offered 
by the University Extension Division at 
Rutgers University under the sponsorship 
of the American Gas Association. Every 
one of these students who entered upon 
this practical and comprehensive home 
study course in gas had completed his 
entire requirement of twenty-one individ- 
ual lesson assignments within the space 
of ten weeks. The average rate of sub- 
mission of lesson material was better than 
two assignments completed in a week. 

According to an unofficial comment 
from the correction service in the corre- 
spondence bureau at the Rutgers Exten- 
sion Division, the celerity and despatch 
of the efforts of this group were more 
than equalled by the excellence of their 
work. The average grade awarded them 
was considerably in excess of the average 
for the entire student body of the gas 
course. 

The achievement of the Public Service 
group in the gas course is a worthy con- 
tinuance of the record established by a 
group from the Manufacturing and Dis- 
tribution Departments of the same com- 
pany in the previous year. That section, 
too, distinguished itself among the stu- 
dents of the country by its exceptional 
attainments and, like the 1932 section, 
organized itself spontaneously into a 
study group for the more effective pur- 
suance of its training. 


John M. Orts Succeeds 
Mr. Van Brunt 


yrs M. ORTS has been appointed 
director of the safety educational de- 
partment of Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. He succeeds Allison J. 
Van Brunt whose death occurred April 5. 
Mr. Orts had been assistant to the di- 
rector of safety education since 1926. 

Mr. Orts is a member of the National 
Safety Council, American Society of Safety 
Engineers and the Newark Safety Coun- 
cil. He has instructed thousands of Pub- 
lic Service employees and members of 
police and fire departments in many New 
Jersey cities in the prone pressure method 
of resuscitation. 
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- Illuminated Sign 


British Gas Engineers Accept 
A. G. A. Invitation To Visit 
America For 1933 Meeting | 


A large group of British gas executives and engineers will visit the 
United States and Canada next year for a tour of the two countries and 
to attend the annual convention of the American Gas Association. This 
announcement was made by President R. W. Gallagher, who, with Hugh 
McNair, of Winnipeg, president of the Canadian Gas Association, ex- 
tended an invitation to the British to visit America. 

J. R. W. Alexander, secretary of the British Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, has advised Association headquarters that the Council of his or- 

ization, in accepting the invitation, plans to be here in September and 
October, 1933, with numerous gas men from England, Scotland, Ireland 
and from the Continent, in many cases accompanied by their wives. 

Deep interest in every phase of the gas industry in America, its his- 
tory, developments and achievements, its rate forms and industrial 
growth, and use of natural gas, was noted by President Clifford E. Paige 
and Managing Director Alexander Forward during their visit to the 
annual meeting of the Institution in London in June, 1931. According 
to Secretary Alexander, the members are looking forward with enthusi- 
asm to their visit. \ 

While the event is more than a year away, preliminary arrangements 
already are being made by leaders of the gas industry of the United 
States and Canada to receive and entertain the visitors. 





Gas Company Has 





ves new illuminated sign now adorns Attractive Float 


the 125th Street Sales and Business Of- 
fice of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. It is about ten feet high. 


Philip T. Dashiell Awarded 
Clark Medal 


A‘ the Medal Day exercises of The 
Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania, held in the Hall of the Insti- 
tute, in Philadelphia, May 18, fifteen hon- 
ors which had been awarded during the In- 
Stitute year were presented to their 
recipients or representatives of them. The 
medalists were drawn from two foreign 
countries as well as from the United States. 
Among those to receive honors was 
Philip Thornton Dashiell, of The United 
Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, 
who was awarded the Walton Clark Medal, 
in recognition of his outstanding contribu-_ 
| tions to the carburetted water gas industry 


se 





} as embodied in his fuel oil carburetion 
process. 

. The Clark Medal was founded in 1926 

; by The United Gas Improvement Company, 


in honor of Dr. Walton Clark, former chief : ‘ 
engineer of that company and for many Picture of The Bridgeton Gas Light Company float in the Blossom Time Parade held at 


years president of The Franklin Institute. Bridgeton, N. J. 
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H. L. Doherty Speaks Over 


Moonbeam to His Organization 


PEAKING for the first time over 

the cold ray of a harnessed moon- 
beam, no thicker than an ordinary 
lead pencil, and having the energy of 
only two ten thousandths of a watt, 
science’s latest achievement, Henry L. 
Doherty, founder and president of the 
Cities Service Company, on the night 
of May 13, from his office on the 
sixty-seventh floor of the new Sixty 
Wall Tower Building, in lower Man- 
hattan, New York, sent a message of 
greeting by way of the National Broad- 
casting Company's network to the 
members of the Doherty Men’s Fra- 
ternity, located in almost every city and 
hamlet throughout the United States 
and to the officers and men in the 
crews of the company’s vessels plying 
the seven seas. Over the same moon- 
beams he blew a whistle which tripped 
a relay, causing the floodlights to shine 
on the new building. 

For many years scientists have been 
experimenting, trying to find some way 
to utilize the light beams of the moon 
but not until the instruments devel- 
oped by L. W. Chubb, director of re- 
search, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, at the labora- 
tories at East Pittsburgh and used for 
the first time in Mr. Doherty’s celebra- 
tion by Dr. Phillips Thomas, research 
engineer, and K. A. Ohlinger, optical 
expert of the Westinghouse organiza- 
tion, that the cold rays of the moon 
were controlled and put to work. 

To carry out the demonstration, Dr. 
Thomas placed his moonbeam con- 
denser on a balcony on the sixty- 
seventh story of the new building. The 
moon, at 8:50 P.M. summer time, was 
in its first quarter, in the south, a little 
west, just over Governor's Island at 
about 55 degrees above the horizon. 
The light from the moon, more than 
230,000 miles away, was gathered with 
a lens 14 inches in diameter and fo- 
cussed through a 21-inch cone to a 
tilted vibrating galvanometer mirror 
¥g inch in diameter which in turn pro- 
jected the moonbeam about the size 
of an ordinary lead pencil on to the 








Sixty Wall Tower. 


cathode of a photo-tube or “Electric 
Eye.” To the vibrating mirror was at- 
tached a microphone and broadcasting 
amplifier so that when Mr. Doherty 
spoke, his voice vibrated the moon- 
beam focused on the mirror, thereby 
causing the pencil of moonbeam 41, 
inches in length to dance on the cath- 
ode of the photo-tube passing the 
voice sounds as in talking pictures 
through the amplifier connected to the 
output attached to the photo-tube and 
from there to the radio listeners 
throughout the world. When he blew 
the whistle, to turn on the floodlight- 
ing system, a sound-sensitive relay re- 
sponded to the signal and tripped the 
switch, causing the tower of the build- 
ing to be illuminated. 


In Birthday Address At Opening 
of New Building Gives Views on 
Business Outlook 


The occasion for the demonstration 
was Mr. Doherty's sixty-second birth- 
day, the official opening of the com- 
pany’s new building and also the 
opening of the March-of-Progress Ex- 
position which is being held on the 
ground floor of the new structure. 

With Mr. Doherty, during the dem- 
onstration, were Mrs. Doherty, Miss 
Helen Lee Doherty, W. Alton Jones, 
vice-president, Cities Service Company, 
M. H. Aylesworth, president R.K.O. 
and National Broadcasting Company, 
and Dr. Thomas and Mr. Ohlinger 
of the Westinghouse organization 
while more than 2,000 Cities Service 
employees were listening to the cere- 
mony over the radio in various offices 
throughout the building. 

Starting at 3:30 o'clock in the after- 
noon, this unusual birthday party con- 
tinued into the evening. Thousands 
of visitors streamed through this |at- 
est addition to New York’s world- 
famous skyline. Luncheon was served 
at noon preceding the inspection of 
the building and the regular Friday 
evening broadcast of the Cities Service 
hour, over the National Broadcasting 
System, was brought to those in the 
building by a public address system. 
The day’s festivities closed with the 
turning on of the floodlighting system. 

Sixty Wall Tower Building is the 
third largest office building in the 
world. It is 67 stories high and covers 
an area of 32,000 square feet. It will 
have a population of 8,000 people. 
It has been estimated that with the 23 
elevators and five pairs of reversible 
esculators, in any emergency, the build- 
ing could be emptied in 35 minutes. 
The estimated value (1929) of the 
building is approximately $38,000,000. 

In his “Birthday Address,” Mr. Doh- 
erty, among other things, said: 
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“In returning to active business at 
this time, I am not deceiving myself 
that the difficulties which have beset 
the paths of nearly all American busi- 
ness men are a thing of the past. I 
can see a sea of troubles for the whole 
business world for some time to come 
but I want to go out and meet these 
troubles and not dodge them. I am 
neither overconfident nor am I in any 
degree defeated. I expect no cure for 
the nation’s business problems from 
any magic wand but I believe hard 
work and common sense are bound to 
win. 

“This is my first visit to my office 
and will be my first visit to my home 
in nearly six years. My home is at 
24 State Street on the top of the Bat- 
tery Park Building just back of the 
United States Custom House, and fac- 
ing out to the west on the Hudson 
River, to the south on the New York 
Bay and with the Statue of Liberty in 
view from all the south and west 
windows. A delightful home with the 
most inspiring view in all the world, 
but hardly the location to insure any 
degree of peace and quiet to a man 
who has spent nearly a half a century 
in active and eventful business life, 
of which more than one-third of a 
century has been spent with head- 
quarters in the heart of the Wall Street 
district. 

“It would be bad form for me to 
indulge in fulsome praise of the four 


men who have volunteered to sponsor 


my return to active business, but at 
least a passing reference is appropriate, 
although none of these men needs any 
introduction by me or by anybody else. 
I can, however, say a word or two 
about each that may be of some in- 
terest. 

“Mr. George B. Cortelyou has been 
an outstanding public figure for many 
years and while the younger men may 
not have known him or have known of 
him when he held important offices 
in connection with our national gov- 
ernment, they all know him as the 
head of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, which, in turn, is the parent 
company for most of the gas and elec- 
tric companies in and around New 
York. I could say much in praise of 
Mr. Cortelyou but I will not say any- 
thing more than that he stands for 
one thing in which I am a thorough 
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Rays of the Moon Harnessed 
to Carry Human Voice 





Shown in the photograph, left to right, Henry L. Doherty, W. A. Jones, vice-president 
Cities Service Company, Dr. Thomas, operating moonbeam controller, and H. M. Ayles- 
worth, president, National Broadcasting Company. 


believer. I believe every man of every 
industry should try and make that in- 
dustry sound and safe for the people 
of the industry and all of its stock- 
holders and all of its customers. We 
never had peace in the gas industry 
for practically forty years and when 
we did secure a truce between all of 
the warring factions, it was George B. 
Cortelyou we chose without opposi- 
tion as the president of the National 
and combined organization that we 
then formed. 

“Mr. Joseph P. Day comes next in 
the alphabetical list of names and he 
too has never failed to work unselfishly 
for the department of business ‘in 
which he is nationally and even inter- 
nationally known. No name ranks 
higher than that of Joseph P. Day in 
the real estate world and he has plenty 
of work before him in the present 
emergency in his field of business and 
I will underwrite the fact that he will 
contribute much to the problems which 
confront his division of the business 
world. 

“Mr. A. W. Robertson, chairman of 
the board of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, has 
by past performance and promotion 
earned a position which entitles him to 
the confidence of the business world 
and the right to carry on the work of 
that great pioneer, Mr. George West- 
inghouse, and the many wonderful 
men who have helped build up the 
Westinghouse Company. We of our 
organization know Mr. Robertson and 
his work and we have no hesitation 


in rating him as a splendid executive. 

“Last but far from least comes Mr. 
Walter C. Teagle. By virtue of his 
position as the head of the biggest oil 
corporation in the world, he is the rec- 
ognized leader of the petroleum indus- 
try, but his position with the men of 
the petroleum industry does not de- 
pend upon his position but would be 
assured simply based on the friendship 
and admiration the men of the indus- 
try have for him. 

“An important man of the business 
world with a heavy load on his shoul- 
ders recently consulted with me about 
some of his plans for the business 
which he heads and told me his plans 
and asked me what I thought of them, 
and I told him that the average busi- 
ness corporation was at this time much 
like a chip on the ocean,—that it did 
not make much difference what the 
chip did but it did make a lot of dif- 
ference what the ocean did. 

“I believe our present educational 
methods are responsible for much 
that is wrong with us. Many children 
are started in the kindergarten and are 
carried through the higher schools 
until they graduate from the univer- 
sity, being taught to absorb and believe 
everything that they are told, and they 
have it fed to them so fast that they 
never have an opportunity to ponder 
and weigh in their own minds what is 
true and what is not true, or acquire a 
sense of the relative importance of 
things. Few of them ever learn to re- 
fuse to accept anything as being true 
except in a tentative way until they 
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prove its truth by their own methods. 
We turn them out of our schools filled 
with what passes for an education, but 
except for the professional and occu- 
pational courses, practically untrained 
to do any useful thing in life. We 
take 16 years or more to educate them 
and then turn them loose and expect 
them to get their vocational training 
by chance. By far the most useful 
thing in an ordinary academic college 
education is the awe it inspires on the 
part of others. Perhaps I could hold 
up the older Mr. J. P. Morgan as one 
of the most successful business men 
that this country has ever produced, 
and I doubt seriously that he ever had 
occasion in his important business con- 
quests to use any of the knowledge 
that was acquired above the grammar 
grade of the ordinary school. 

“At 22 I believed that all of our 
industries and all of our institutions 
must be, through long years of refine- 
ment by experience, in almost perfect 
condition, but, at 62, I look upon 
many of these industries and institu- 
tions as having been a pitiable mistake 
in their conception and the many years 
of experience were expended on trying 
to improve something which was basi- 
cally wrong to start with. 

“I hope to devote much of my re- 
maining days to teaching the grandeur 
of the things which are regarded as 
commonplace and to endeavor to make 
things that are now complex seem 
simple and by my work to inspire 
others to first see and then improve 
upon my viewpoints and to carry on 
and to improve my methods. The 
tendency today seems to be to see how 
involved and complex we can make 
things. 

“I don’t think I have any delusions 
in the seriousness of the situation that 
confronts us in the political, financial 
and industrial world, and I have no 
notion that there is any immediate 


panacea for our ills but, nevertheless, 
at 62 I am confident and undaunted. 

“I have abundant proof of the fact 
that I foresaw the boom which had 
its collapse in 1929 and a serious pe- 
riod of reorganization which I knew 
we were bound to face, but I must say 
that I have been astonished at the 
things that have happened since the 
bubble broke and am apprehensive 
regarding the wisdom of the steps that 
may be taken to recover our economic 
balance. 

“We have been living under more 
or less artificial conditions for nearly 
20 years. Natural laws have at times 
only exercised a remote and a small 
degree of control. It is no wonder 
that we have ceased to respect these 
laws as we should and no great won- 
der that many of the younger men 
have never learned how these natural 
laws work and that we should now 
have a vast number of people who 
govern their actions almost entirely 
on the effort to diagnose existing con- 
ditions and future happenings by a 
study of mob psychology. 

“Surely, never since the close of the 
war have we had either natural or 
normal business conditions. We have 
had two major booms and two panics, 
—one of which we are still in, and the 
one we are now in we hope is near its 
end, but nevertheless, we don’t know 
when it will end, but we do know it 
will end. 

“The two booms produced two new 
crops of millionaires and business 
executives and naturally some of them 
were mere accidents and the two de- 
pressions wiped out many sane and 
able business executives and carried 
down what should have been solvent 
people and solvent institutions. 

“During the latter part of the war, 
the price of oil was fixed at $2.25 a 
barrel. As soon as governmental con- 
trol was released, the price advanced 





Mr. Doherty Honored 
By N. Y. Business Men 


HH ENRY L. DOHERTY, at a luncheon given in his honor in New York, May 13, 
by prominent business men, displayed all his old time vigor in a speech re- 
plete with challenges to educational, political and economic practices of the day. 

The luncheon, at which George B. Cortelyou, Joseph P. Day, Andrew W. Robert- 
son and Walter C. Teagle were hosts, was attended by about 200 industrial leaders. 
It marked Mr. Doherty's return to active participation in the administration of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company and Cities Service Company, after six years of ill 
health. Mr. Cortelyou acted as toastmaster. 
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and bounded up to $3.50 a barrel but 
during the early part of 1921, it was 
cut successively until the price was a 
dollar a barrel. Our own company 
found itself facing a diminished rey- 
enue of upwards of $100,000 a day. 

“Between the period of 1925 and 
1929, I frequently discussed with my 
own associates, first the possibility of 
a boom and then the reaction, and 
then the realization that the boom had 
come and the inevitable reaction from 
it. All of our people thought we were 
conducting ourselves so we need have 
no fear of a reaction from the boom 
and I have often heard our men re- 
hearse during 1928 and 1929 the many 
safeguards that we had set up. None 
of us dreamed that only a short time 
would elapse when we would see dis- 
stressed oil selling as low as 5 cents 
a barrel, and none of us realized that 
we would have soldiers standing over 
our biggest oil pool and that we would 
not be permitted to produce a barrel 
of oil from this pool for a period of 
approximately 60 days, and a some- 
what similar condition in another State. 

“I was accused repeatedly by other 
business men of being a moss-back, 
of being ultra conservative and per- 
haps even of business cowardice, but 
I certainly never thought that we 
would ever reach 5 cent oil, 6 cent cot- 
ton, 25 cent wheat and eggs at a cent 
a piece or less. 

“Our whole plan or lack of plan of 
government has become too complex 
for any human mind to master. Every 
new State or Federal law adds to the 
complication, and yet every year un- 
numbered new laws are passed and 
the number of laws that are proposed 
would require the destruction of whole 
forests to produce the paper on which 
they are printed. 

“Having gotten ourselves into un- 
natural and artificial conditions, we 
cannot avoid the necessity of exercis- 
ing a certain degree of control even if 
we were all determined to get back to 
the simplest form of government 
whereby each citizen can control his 
acts in accordance with natural laws. 
We must evolute, not revolute, but 
we must be sure we are evoluting in 
the right direction. 

“Ite is my belief that in this great 
country of more than 125,000,000 
people, it would now be harder to find 
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ten men who understand the theory 
and science of government than it 
would have been to find an equal num- 
ber of men in the small group of those 
who composed the Constitutional Con- 
vention that sat in Philadelphia in 
1787. The reason for this, I believe, 
is a simple one. For more than a gen- 
eration the minds of all the people of 
these Colonies had been on the subject 
of government. They wanted to get 
away from a form of government 
where they were subjected to the ca- 
price of the monarch or the selfish 
motives of those who surrounded the 
monarch. They all wanted, consciously 
or unconsciously, to set up ‘rules of 
the game’ that would govern and not 
be subjected to the caprice of any one 
person or group of persons. The in- 
telligent and responsible citizens of 
that period finally realized that for 
their own protection they had to set 
up a government and do everything 
they could to strengthen and support 
that Government so it in turn could 
support and protect them. And this 
they did. 

“As the Government got stronger 
it became the custom not to study how 
the citizens could support the Govern- 
ment but how the Government could 
support the citizen, and all of our 
Governments now—State and Federal 
—are preyed upon by selfish people, 
and few citizens feel any responsibility 
for their proper conduct. Everybody 
who has any sort of a selfish interest, 
even though it is simply that of a de- 
sire for publicity, does not hesitate to 
do that which carries us further away 
from creating a more perfect Govern- 
ment. 

“These statements may sound like 
many statements that have heretofore 
been made, and oft-repeated _state- 
ments become as meaningless to most 
people as when anybody sees a parrot 
they say, ‘Polly wants a cracker?’ and 
yet they don’t know whether they are 
asking a question or what they are say- 
ing and the last thought in their mind 
is to go and find a cracker and give 
it to the parrot. 


“The growth, number and variety of 


our Governmental functions are reach- 
ing alarming proportions and every- 
body is always suggesting some new or 
extended government activity. Specifi- 
cally our people have no confidence in 


politicians, and yet they have somehow 
a tremendous opinion of what it is 
possible for the government to do. 
We not only hear continual sugges- 
tions of added Government activities 
but it is almost an every-day occurrence 
to hear someone suggest an Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution and 
yet it is perfectly apparent that they do 
not know what is in the present Con- 
stitution or the plan of government 
which is provided by the Constitution. 

“Unfortunately there are too many 
people ready to act on impulse and 
there are a world of people who are 
inclined to follow the man who shouts 
the loudest rather than the man who 
thinks the clearest. While our ener- 
gies should be devoted primarily to 
meeting the present emergency, we 
should draw from this situation a les- 
son for our future and part of this 
lesson should be to simplify our form 
and ramifications of government and 
reduce its activities and to observe 
natural laws and the simple virtues 
that were observed by our forefathers, 
and especially that of thrift. 

“In all of the enormous amount of 
matter written and spoken regarding 
the matter of unemployment everybody 
seemed to take it for granted that if 
men were thrown out of employment 
one day, they would have nothing to 
eat the next. In other words, the idea 
of universal lack of thrift seemed to 
be accepted as the proper way to live. 

“I have spent a large part of my life 
trying to talk and preach thrift and its 
many advantages, but it seems to me 
that more and more people every year 
regard thrift as a matter to view with 
more or less contempt. If we were a 
thoroughly thriftless nation, which 
many people seem to think is our na- 
tural state—and that this should con- 
tinue in the future—it is easy to see 
how if any one group of men ate 
thrown out of employment for any 
special reason, their purchasing power 
immediately stops and they, in turn, 
perhaps bring about the unemployment 
of others, and a slight disturbance can 
cause a wave of unemployment to 
sweep the nation. While if reason- 
able thrift is observed, then men 
thrown out of employment temporarily 
can maintain their purchasing power 
until re-employed. 

“The collapse of our boom was in- 
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evitable and a period of reorganization 
was essential. The reason we have 
not accomplished more has been due 
first to the fact that having lived for 
years on mob psychology, many people 
believed—that we could simply shut 
our eyes to the real condition and re- 
establish prosperity by a further re- 
sort to mob psychology. In other 
words, the serious mistake was to re- 
fuse to face the situation and to in- 


- sist that every thing was all right or 


was soon going to be all right. 

“The amount of money that had 
gone into foreign investments and the 
amount that had gone into real estate 
improvement even before the boom 
got well under way was enough for 
serious alarm. 

“The second great difficulty has 
been that relief measures were neither 
applied in time nor adequate to the 
situation. It would be idle to attempt 
to discuss all of these matters here for 
this is merely a plea for accurate 
thought and sincerity of purpose and 
a warning against following those who 
recommend remedies that are not the 
result of careful, accurate and sincere 
planning. 

“There is no question but what 
more than eight people out of ten 
believe that in an emergency of this 
sort all we need is a lot of money and 
all that is needed to have plenty of 
money is for the government to have 
a goodly stock of paper, ink and 
presses. 

“The two vital things now to start 
us back towards normal conditions are 
wisdom in regard to taxation and wis- 
dom regarding money, and unfortu- 
nately there are probably no two sub- 
jects on which there is less definite 
knowledge and more erroneous opin- 
ion. 

“With all of our boasted culture 
and education, nobody, or no group 
of men, has ever developed the science 
of taxation, and yet taxation must have 
been practiced continually since long 
before any written history could be 
made. Up to the time we got into the 
European War, I think I purchased 
everything with any promise relating 
to taxation that had been published in 
the English language and had even 
paid to have some translations made 
and I could not even see a suggestion 
of the development of the science of 
taxation. 
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“Much of our taxation has been 
nothing less than vicious in effect and 
the examples most frequently cited to 
illustrate this point is the taxation 
once used in England, covering taxes 
on the area of windows and on every 
hearth—in other words, taxes that 
tended to make for poorly heated, 
poorly lighted and poorly ventilated 
houses and hence handicaps to the wel- 
fare and good health of the Nation. 


“If time would permit there would . 


be no necessity to go back to taxes of 
this sort, for it could be readily shown 
how harmful and unwise some of the 
taxing methods are that have been 
used in modern times and right now 
I have seen no evidence in any of the 
discussions in Congress that those who 
advocate a heavy income tax and op- 
pose a sales tax know some of the 
very vital reasons why the policy they 
advocate is unwise. 

“We all know that we are going to 
have to pay an income tax but we don’t 
know how much we are going to have 
to pay, therefore, everybody wants to 
keep their funds idle or else in short 
term investments, like our treasury 
bills, until they can figure how much 
of an income tax they will have to 
pay. The re-establishment of high 
rates on the income tax is going to 
cause a delay of many months in the 
ability of the industries that need 
money to create the conditions that 
will re-establish employment because 
there will necessarily have to be a re- 
shifting of billions of dollars of pri- 
vate investment. For instance, the 
people who now have a large income 
and have their money invested in in- 
dustrial enterprises will be subjected to 
such a heavy income tax that they will 
be far better off to sell holdings of this 
character and in turn will buy munici- 
pal and other tax exempt securities. 
Only those having an income below 
the amount exempted can hold the 
type of securities which provide capi- 
tal for employment without being pen- 
alized for doing so. 

“The adoption of these income taxes 
will not only seriously delay the pe- 
riod when money will be available for 
the type of enterprise that furnishes 
employment on other than public 
works, but will make funds available 
only at such high interest rates that 
many industries will not be able to 
pay the price.” 
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A. G. A. Employee-Customer Relations 
Course Price is Lowered 


HE American Gas Association 

announces a substantial reduc- 
tion in the price of the Employee- 
Customer Relations Course. 

This Course, prepared for the 
Association in 1930, has been an 
outstanding success. Nearly eight 
thousand employees from gas com- 
panies in almost every State of the 
Union have received certificates for 
completion of the work. It has 
attracted wide attention in educa- 
tional and _ industrial relations 
fields. 

The new price is now possible 
because of lowered costs under 
present conditions and the discon- 
tinuance of the service of marking 
papers. The discontinuance of this 
service will not impair the value 
of the course as directions will be 
given for marking papers and for 
setting up the full service within 
the company. These directions will 
be furnished without charge to 
each company purchasing five or 
more sets of the text material. 

Leaders’ manuals also will be 
furnished free for the use of every 
company which purchases the texts 
for class use. The directions will 
be clear and explicit to insure suc- 
cess of the work. 

The price at which the texts are 
offered is $5 for the six units. 
The return to the gas company is 
vastly greater than this investment 
of $5 per contact employee. 

Earning power of a public util- 
ity depends in no small measure 
upon the esteem in which that 
utility is held by the purchasers of 
its products. Goodwill of the pub- 
lic is not a matter of chance, nor 








yet of executive policy alone. To 
the public, the policy of the com- 
pany is represented by the acts and 
words of the employees, the real 
interpreters of the company to the 
people. The first indication of re- 
gard for customers that the man- 
agement can show is in insuring a 
considerate treatment of those cus- 
tomers by all employees. 

A matter of this sort cannot be 
left to luck. Definite provision 
must be made for training. The 
untrained contact employee may be 
a decided liability. He can be 
made into a dependable asset, but 
that requires definite effort in con- 
tact training. Such training is pro- 
vided in the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Course. Results have been 
achieved through its use in gas 
companies of the entire nation that 
have produced enthusiastic support 
for the plan. 

Ours is a stable industry. Plan- 
ning to strengthen that stability is 
a duty most surprisingly agreeable 
when it raises the morale of the 
employees while helping them im- 
prove public relations. That such 
results can be secured in the use 
of the A. G. A. Plan for Improve- 
ment of Employee-Customer Rela- 
tions is abundantly testified by 
group leaders and executives of 
many companies in all parts of the 
land. 

| 
} 





Any further information concern- 
ing the Course and enrollment 
blanks can be secured by address- 
ing American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 








Prague Produces Nearly 36% 
of Total Czechoslovak Gas 
Consumption 


CCORDING to official statistics there 

were 84 gas plants in operation in 
Czechoslovakia during 1930, of which 16 
were private enterprises, 67 plants were 
municipally owned, while one plant be- 
longed to the Ministry of Railways, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Sam. E. Woods, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Total gas production for the year 
amounted to 115,092,000 cubic meters 
which was an increase of more than 
6,000,000 cubic meters or about 5.5 per 
cent as against the preceding year. The gas 
works of the city of Prague alone produced 
41,000,000 cubic meters which represents 
35.7 per cent of the total gas output for 
the country in 1930. 


P. U. A. A. To Meet 
In New York 


The annual convention of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association will 
be held in New York from June 19 to 
23, according to an announcement 
made by R. S. McCarty, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., president. 

It is expected that nearly 250 public 
utility advertising men from all sec- 
tions of the country will attend the 
convention, which will be held in con- 
junction with the annual gathering of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, of which the public utility group 
is a department. 

A feature of the convention will be 
the award of prizes for the best pub- 
lic utility advertisements appearing in 
newspapers during 1931, Mr. McCarty 
said. Prizes also will be given for 
direct mail, billboard, and poster ad- 
vertising. 
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To Hold Joint 


Course and Conference 
At Laboratory, June 15-17 


pence “Course in Gas Ap- 
pliances” and a ‘Home Service 
Conference” will be held at the A. G. 
A. Testing Laboratory, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from June 15 to 17. 

The two-and-a-half-day conference 
planned for this year is taking the 
place of the week’s short course in 
Domestic Gas Appliances held in for- 
mer years at the Laboratory. A shorter 
conference has been planned this year 
because of the conservation program 
of many organizations. 

No registration fee will be charged 
this year. 

This conference is sponsored by the 
Home Service Committee, the chair- 
man of which is Miss Hulda Unge- 
richt, Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Miss Ada _ Bessie 
Swann, of the Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company, Newark, N. J., is 
chairman of the Educational Subcom- 
mittee of the Home Service Committee 
and therefore is directly in charge of 


the course, assisted by F. R. Wright, 


Publications Editor, A. G. A. Labora- 
tory, who has charge of the lectures 
by the Laboratory staff and of local 
atrangements. 

This course is open to any one inter- 
ested. While it has been planned 
particularly for those employed in 
home service work yet it should be of 
interest to those responsible for mer- 
chandising results and those interested 
in distribution and operation. 

The tentative program, subject to 
revision, follows: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 15 
Miss Hulda Ungericht presiding— 
Chairman, Home Service Committee 

Remarks by Home Service Committee 
Chairman. 

Story of the Laboratory—R. M. Conner, 
director, A. G. A. Laboratory. 

Laboratory Testing Policies—F. R. 


Wright, publications editor, A. G. A. Lab- 
oratory. 


Laboratory Units. 

What Home Service Workers Need to 
Know About Gas—Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, 
Supervisor, A. G. A. Laboratory. 

Central Heating Appliances and Controls 
—Wm. Smith, testing engineer, A. G. A. 
Laboratory. 

Building Greater Load Through Home 
Service—Hugh Cuthrell, manager, new 
business department, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LUNCHEON 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 15 
F. R. Wright, Director of Laboratory 
Course, presiding. 


Gas Range Thermostats and Time Con- 
trols—W. R. Teller, Research Engineer, 
A. G. A. Laboratory. 

Gas Ranges—C. S. Stuckenholt, Labora- 
tory Foreman. 


Practical Work on Adjustments. 


DINNER—JUNE 15 
Hollendon Hotel—6:30 P.M. 
Miss Hulda Ungericht, presiding. 


SPEAKERS 

Miss Katharine Fisher, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. R. W. Gallagher, President, Ameri- 
can Gas Association and President, East 
Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Earle W. Hodges, Director of Public 
Relations, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 16 
Miss Ada Bessie Swann, presiding. 


Remarks by Chairman. 

Home Service Trends—Elsie Hinkley, 
Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Discussion—Karen Fladoes, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Load Value of Home Contacts—E. M. 
Tharp, Asst. General Manager, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion—Hulda Ungericht, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion from floor. 

Contacts with Women’s Clubs—Mrs. 
Ella Liner Lambert, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Discussion—Mrs. Jean Haas, Kings 
County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion from floor. 

Home Service and Advertising—Keith 
Clevenger, Director of Publicity and Ad- 
vertising, American Gas Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

Discussion—Miss Clara Zillessen, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion from floor. 

Load Value of Kitchen Planning—Ruth 
Kleinmaier, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Gas Refrigeration—H. S. Boyle, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Electrolux Refriger- 
ator Sales, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


LUNCHEON 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 16 
Miss Ada Bessie Swann, presiding. 


Water Heaters—F. H. Rutherford, Test- 
ing Engineer, A. G. A. Laboratory. 
Domestic Competition. 

1. Comparison of Gas and Electricity— 
K. R. Knapp, Chief Engineer, A. G. A. 
Laboratory. 

2. Surmounting Domestic Competition— 
Speaker to be announced. 

3. Discussion—Mrs. Bernice Bowser, 
Bowser Service Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

How Variables in Different Forms of 
Gas Effect Appliances: Portable Gas, Bu- 
tane Air, Natural and Manufactured Gas— 
W. P. Cook, Research Engineer, A. G. A. 
Laboratory. 


Sight Seeing Tour Around City or Picnic. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 17 

Miss Ada Bessie Swann, presiding. 
Group Appliances (15 minutes to each). 
Incinerators, clothes dryers, space heaters— 


K. H. Flint, Chief Inspector, A. G. A. Lab- 
oratory. 


Merchandising Gas Appliances—Speaker 
to be announced. 


Discussion—Bernice Bowser, Bowser 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Flues and Ventilation—John Corsiglia, 
Asst. Chief Engineer, A. G. A. Laboratory. 

Resume of Course—Ada Bessie Swann, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 
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Problems Met in Saturation 
Measurement and Control 


In Gas Lines 


UCH has been written concern- 

ing the practical benefits of both 
oil spray and moisture injection into 
dry natural gas that may be distributed 
in pipe lines formerly used for manu- 
factured gas. The dry gas absorbs 
moisture and condensible hydrocarbons 
with which the packings and meter 
and regulator diaphragms may have 
been saturated when the pipe lines 
distributed manufactured gas. This 
removal of the moisture and conden- 
sible hydrocarbons results in leaky 
joints and deteriorated diaphragms. 
The purpose of oil and moisture addi- 
tion to a dry gas is to build up the 
vapor pressure of the moisture and 
hydrocarbons to such a degree that the 
leaks through packing will be reduced, 
that meter diaphragms do not deteri- 
orate and that dust tending to clog up 
domestic appliance will be avoided. 


* Paper read before the A. G. A. Natural 
Gas Department Annual Convention, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 11, 1932. 


By W. W. Frymoyer 
Director of Research, 


The Foxboro Company 


The problems arising in oil spraying 
will not be discussed in this paper. 

By per cent saturation or relative 
humidity is meant the ratio of the ac- 
tual amount of moisture in a cu.ft. 
of gas at some temperature to the 
amount of moisture that a cu.ft. of 
the same gas will hold at the same 
temperature when saturated. The prob- 
lems in Saturation Control may be 
divided into two quite related parts: 
the first connected with the degree of 
saturation and the second with the 
saturation control, showing how it is 
affected by temperature variations, 
pressure variations and by methods of 
injecting the moisture. 


Measurement Methods 
In the control of any physical quan- 
tity it is always assumed. that some 
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Figure 1 


method exists that makes it possible to 
either directly or indirectly measure 
the variations in the magnitude of the 
physical quantity. Since degree of 
Saturation 1s a ratio it is mecessary to 
measure or to have available the actual 
moisture content as well as the stand- 
ard of moisture content to which it is 
to be compared. Actually there is no 
method of measuring this ratio except 
indirectly. The standard of measure- 
ment to which all other methods are 
compared consists in actually removy- 
ing by drying and weighing the mois- 
ture contained in a known volume of 
gas. The moisture so determined is 
compared with the quantities corre- 
sponding to saturation given in Table 
I. This method requires elaborate lab- 
oratory apparatus and careful manipu- 
lation to insure reasonable accuracy. 
It is utterly unsuitable for control pur- 


poses or field work. 


Dew Point Method 
The Dew Point Method likewise re- 
quires elaborate precautions to insure 
accuracy and therefore is only suit- 
able for use in the laboratory. This 
method consists in measuring the tem 
perature at which condensation occurs 


TABLE I 
T = Temperature in deg. F. 
P = Pressure in lbs. per sq.in. absolute. 
V = Specific volume in cu.ft. per Ib. 
d = Density in Ibs. per cu.ft. 
hg = Total heat of vapor at temp. B.t.u. per Ib. 


he = Total heat of liquid at temp. B.t.u. per Ib. 


DATA FROM KEENAN’S STEAM 
TABLES 
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in partially saturated gas. The tem- 
perature of a carefully polished body is 
slowly dropped until condensation oc- 


- curs. The vapor pressure at this tem- _ 


perature is the partial pressure of sat- 
uration. By referring to Table I this 
vapor pressure may be read. Since the 
mass of the moisture in a partially sat- 
urated gas beats the same relation to 
the mass of moisture at saturation that 
the vapor pressure at the dew point 
does to the saturation pressure at the 
gas temperature, the relative humidity 
may be determined. In this method 
the apparatus on which condensation 
occurs must be carefully polished, 
must be clean of all film and particles 
of dirt, the temperature must be very 
slowly reduced to avoid persistence of 
the vapor phase below the true con- 
densation temperature and vibration 
must be avoided for consistent results. 
However, it is practically independent 
of pressure and gas analysis. 

The Wet and Dry Bulb method 
probably furnishes the most practical 
means for determining relative hu- 
midity in spite of the many variables 
that enter into the method. This 
method consists of measuring the ac- 
tual gas temperature with the ‘‘dry” 
bulb; forcing gas at some velocity over 
another temperature sensitive bulb cov- 
ered with a wick or porous sleeve or 
other means to furnish moisture for 
evaporation. The unsaturated gas in 
passing over the wet bulb absorbs 
more water whose heat of vaporization 
produces the wet bulb depression. 
Now the moisture that may be added 
to the passing gas depends on the 
quantity of moisture already in the gas. 
The amount of this cooling effect 
therefore varies directly as the quan- 
tity of moisture which can be added. 
If the gas increases in pressure, the 
gas density increases ; likewise the heat 
required to change a given volume one 
degree increases. This change in heat 
capacity produces variations in the 
amount of cooling produced by the 
heat of vaporization. In other words, 
when the heat of vaporization remains 
constant the cooling decreases if heat 
capacity of gas increases. In a similar 
manner different gases with different 
heat capacities produce variations in 
this cooling. For instance, if the anal- 
ysis of the gas should change so as 
to increase its heat capacity, the de- 
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Figure 2 
All pressures in pounds per square inch 


pression of the wet bulb for a given 
relative humidity then would be less. 

Now in gases the heat capacity 
varies considerably with the gas analy- 
sis. For a given volume of gas this 
variation may be expressed as the 
product of the molecular weight and 
the specific heat at constant pressure. 
Just how this factor may be used to 
actually determine the dew point tem- 
perature varies with the method of 
analyzing the problem of the cooling 
effect. Very little experimental work 
has been done on the subject with 
other gases than air. The data given 
in Tables II and III has been taken 
from the Weather Bureau data on the 
subject for air. 

The best and most workable equa- 
tion for vapor pressure of dew point 
is: (E. Buckingham suggested this ap- 
proximate equation) 


E = Ew — .000053 CB (ta —tw) 
where E = Vapor Pressure of Dew Point 
inches Hg. 
Ew = Vapor Pressure corresponding 
to Wet Bulb and Temperature 
C =Molar Constant of Gas 
= Absolute Pressure in inches of 
mercury 
ta = Dry Bulb Temperature Deg. F. 
tw = Wet Bulb Temperature Deg. F. 


Relative Humidity is expressed: = when 


Ea = Vapor Pressure corresponding to dry 
bulb in inches of mercury. 


Fig. 1 is a nomogram which solves 
the foregoing equation graphically ex- 
‘cept that B, E, E, and E, are in Ibs. 
per sq.in. 

In operating the nomogram it is 
necessary to know the value of C for 
the particular gas under consideration. 
Table V gives the C value for differ- 
ent gases. The C value for any com- 
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Figure 3 


pound of these gases may be deter- 
mined by multiplying the per cent of 
the various gases by the respective 
molar heat values. The sum of these 
products divided by 100 gives the C 
value for the compound. For example 
the C value for a gas of the following 
composition may be determined as fol- 
lows: 


A Cc 











% of B Molar Heat Product 
Volume Gas Constant C AME 
1.5 co: 8.9 13.4 
3 O: 7.0 21.0 
3.5 N: 7.0 24.5 
45.1 H: 6.9 310.0 
31.4 CH, 8.6 270.0 
8.6 co 7.0 60.2 
6.9 C.Hs 11.8 81.5 
100.0 780.6 

a 
$0.6 = 7.81 = Molar Heat Constant 





To determine the relative humidity 
or per cent saturation of a gas of the 
foregoing composition at 5 lbs. per- 
sq.in. line pressure, 14.7 lbs. per sq.in. 
barometer, 70° F. dry bulb tempera- 
ture and 62° F. wet bulb temperature, 
proceed as follows: place a straight 
edge between 7.81 on the A scale and 
19.7 (absolute pressure) on the B 
scale. Place the straight edge between 
the intercept on the C scale and the 
difference between the wet and dry 
bulb temperatures (8°) on the D scale. 


The value .066 on the lower E scale 
is the vapor pressure value of the 
molar constant correction factor (C). 

Place the straight edge between the 
wet bulb temperature (62°) on the 
upper E scale and the dry bulb tem- 
perature (70°) on the F scale and on 
the C scale read 75%. 

Place the straight edge between the 
value .068 on the lower E scale and the 
dry bulb temperature (70° F.) on the 
F scale and read 19% on the G scale. 

The difference between 75% and 
19% is 56%, which is the per cent 
saturation or relative humidity of the 
particular gas in question at 19.7 Ibs. 
per sq.in. absolute. If air has been 
under a pressure of 5 Ibs. per sq.in. 
with the wet and dry bulb tempera- 
tures the same as before, the value 
taken on scale A would be 7.0 which 
is the molar constant for air; the value 
found on the lower scale E would be 
.06 and on scale G 16. The difference 
between 75% and 16 is 59 which is 
the relative humidity of air under the 
foregoing conditions. 

Another method of utilizing wet 
and dry bulb readings is by the use of 
Glaisher’s Values A in the equation. 


t =ta— A(ta—tw) 
where t == dew point temperature in deg. 
F. or C 
ta = dry bulb temperature 
tw = wet bulb temperature 
A =Glaisher’s Factor 
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These factors apply only to air. How- 
ever, experimental values may be de- 
rived for other gases which may be 
used as multiplying factors applied to 
the Glaisher’s Factor A. This method 
has been used in England with con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

Any of these methods will give the 
dew point temperature by means of 
which the relative humidity may be 
determined by the equation 

Relative Humidity = = 
Ea 

There are other means frequently 
used for saturation control that do not 
measure the true conditions of satura- 
tion but are dependent on the initial 
condition of the gas saturation. Among 
these may be listed the heating effect 
of the steam injection or the cooling 
effect of the water spray. Inasmuch 
as these methods are intimately con- 
nected with control itself, they will 
be discussed under problems connected 
with saturation control. 


Problems Connected With Saturation 
Control 

The vapor pressure of moisture con- 
tained in most gases that are not 
chemically attracted by water is prac- 
tically independent of pressure when 
the gases are saturated with moisture. 
Now if the gas saturated at a low 
pressure is compressed, the vapor is 
compressed to a higher pressure with 
no change in temperature. However, 
if this new vapor pressure tends to 
become greater than the vapor pres- 
sure of water vapor corresponding to 
the temperature existing in the gas the 
excess moisture condenses. Conversely 
the vapor pressure is reduced when 
gas saturated at a high pressure ex- 
pands. This decrease in moisture is 
graphically illustrated in Fig. 2, from 
data in Table VI. Furthermore, when 
a gas expands a cooling effect occurs 
due to the fact that some potential 
energy has been converted into work. 
These two facts make it necessary to 
make all temperature measurements, 
whether wet or dry bulb, in the same 
gas at the same pressure and tempera- 
ture. 

Many of the problems arising in 
saturation control can only be satisfac- 
torily presented by actual solution of 
these problems in physics. These prob- 
lems will be presented in the form of 
questions and answers. 
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Question 1. How much heat is re- 
quired to faise the temperature of 
1,000 cu.ft. of dry gas of the follow- 
ing analysis, 5 Ibs. per sq.in. gauge 
pressure and 14.7 Ibs. per sq.in. ba- 
rometer from 70° to 71° F.? 


CH, 95 % 
C:Hs 2.5% 
N: 2.5% 


Solution 1. (a) The density of air 
when the barometer is 29.92” Hg. and 
temperature is 32° F. = .0807 lbs. 


per cu.ft. The density of air at 70° 
F. by Charles Law is as the inverse 
ratio of the absolute temperature or 


32 + 460 


=r ed = i ee 
70 + 460 X .0807 = density at 70 


or .0749 Ibs. per cu.ft. 


(b) By Boyle’s Law the density 
varies directly as the absolute pressure. 
Now the density at 70° F. and 5 lbs. 
per sq.in. gauge 14.7 Ibs. per sq.in. 
barometer can be determined from (a) 
by multiplying 


TABLE II 


TABLE OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY OR PER CENT OF SATURATION 
FOR AIR AT 14.7 POUNDS PER SQ.IN. BAROMETER 


Difference Between Readings of Wet and Dry Bulbs in Degrees Fahrenheit 
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MI+5 
14.7 
(c) The specific heat of air at con- 

stant pressure C, — .2375 B.t.u. per 

Ib. Therefore, the heat required to 

heat 1 cu.ft. of air 1° F. at 19.7 Ibs. 

per sq.in. absolute and 70° F. = (b) 

x G or 


2375 X .1005 = .2039 B.t.u. 


X .0749 = .1005 Ibs. per cu.ft. 


(d) The molar heat value for a 
gas takes both density and specific 
heat into consideration. The data 
given in Table V may be used 
to determine relation between 
the heat required to heat 1 
cu.ft. of gas as compared with 
air. To secure the molar heat 
value for gas of the analysis 
specified would give 











Gas % Cc 

CH, 95 8.6 = 817 
C.He 2.5 11.8 30.0 
Ne 2.5 7.0 18.0 


865. 
865 + 100 = 8.65 
Molar heat value for air = 7.00 








(e) Under (c) heat re- 
quired to heat 1 cu.ft. of air 
at 19.7 Ibs. absolute and 70° 
F., 1° F. = .0239 B.t.u. But 
this gas has a ratio to this 


value of 2 or B.t.u. re- 
7.00 
quired to heat this particular 
fas. 1° -F;. =  . 0239 
7.00 


= .0295 B.t.u. 
Now the heat required to 
heat 1,000 cu.ft. would be 
1,000 x .0295 = 29.5 B.tu. 
Question 2. Assuming the 
gas in question one is 10% 
saturated, what rise in tem- 
perature will be produced by 
the injection of sufficient steam, 
from 10-lbs. gauge pressure, 
to produce saturation ? 
Solution 2. (2a) Since the 
saturation pressure of water 
vapor at 70° F. is .3628 (see 
Table 1), vapor pressure at 
10% saturation is .03628. In 
view of the small magnitude 
of this pressure as compared 
with 19.7 lbs., the full pres- 
sure of the gas, the vapor may 
be neglected in determining 
the gas density and the molar 
heat. 
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(2b) From Table 1, the weight of 
water required to saturate 1 cu.ft. at 
70° F. is .001151 lbs. However, the 
gas already has 10% of this. Ninety 
per cent of this therefore must be 
added or 


90% XX .01151 = .001035 Ibs. of moisture. 


For 1,000 cu.ft. 1.035 lbs. of mois- 
ture would be required. 


(c) Now from Table 1, the total 
heat of saturated steam at 10-lbs. gauge 
pressure or 24.7 Ibs. absolute = 1,160 
B.t.u. per lb. At 70° F. the total 
heat of steam or vapor from the same 
table is 1,091 B.t.u. per lb. There- 
fore the heat available for heating the 
gas is .1160 — 1,091 = 69 B.t.u. per 
Ib. of steam. But 1.035 Ibs. of steam 
are required to bring 1,000 cu.ft. from 
10% to 100% saturation. 

B.t.u. available then are 1.035 
x 69 = 71.4 B.t.u. 


(d) The temperature rise 


is equal to the heat available Dry 
for heating (see c) divided wt. 
by the B.t.u. required to heat > 
the gas 1° F. (see le) or é 
ple = 2.4° F. rise in tem- 10 
29.5 2 
perature. = 
(e) If initial saturation of s 
the gas had been 55% instead “ 
of 10% the heating effect 2 
would have been that pro- 28 

duced by addition of 45% of 
moisture instead of 90% S 
moisture or heating effect is 4 
one-half of (d) or 1.2° F. aa 
42 


Question 3. If the gas had 44 
been oversaturated what $ 
would be the effect of the 50 
extra steam upon the tem- 52 
perature of Ma peu Assume 56 

° 58 

for example, that 15% extra 60 
moisture is added in excess of 62 
that required for saturation. br 
70 


Solution 3. From (2b) the 


steam required for saturation 72 
is 1.035 Ibs. 16 
78 

(a) 15% of 1.035 lbs. = 80 
.155 Ibs. per M cu.ft. 82 
(b) The steam going into 4 
saturating the gas remains in 90 


the vapor state. However, 92 
any extra steam condenses 
making available for heating ase 
the heat of condensation. 


zk 


From Table (1) 
Total heat 10-Ibs. 

gauge = 1,160 B.t.u. 
Heat of liquid 70° F.= 38 B.t.u. 


1,122 B.t.u. per Ib. 


However, .155 Ibs. are available or heat 
available = .155 & 1,122 = 174 B.tu. 
However, 29.5 B.t.u. are required to heat 
1,000 cu.ft. gas 1° F. 174 B.t.u. then will 

ise t dditional ae 
raise temperature an additional >> = 
5.9° F., neglecting the slight change in the 
point of saturation occasioned by the rise 
in temperature. 


Question 4. How much heat is re- 
quired to raise the temperature of 1,000 
cu.ft. of dry gas 5-lbs. gauge, 14.7- 
Ibs. barometer, 1° F. at 40° F.; analy- 
sis as in Question 1. 


Solution 4. (a) Density air 29.92” 
Hg. and 32° F. = .0807 Ibs. per cu.ft. 


TABLE III 
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Then by Charles and Boyle’s Law the 
density at 40° F. and 19.7 Ibs. absolute 


19.7 _, 492 
— 0807 X Ta5 x 500” = ‘106 Ibs. per 
cu.ft. 
.2375 B.tu. per Ib. X .106 = .0252 


B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
B.t.u. per 1,000 cu.ft. = 25.20 for air 


But gas of analysis given required = 
X 25.20 = 31.2 B.t.u. per 1,000 cu.ft. 


Question 5. Assuming again 10% 
saturation what rise in temperature 
will be produced by injection of steam 
from 10-Ibs. pressure to produce sat- 
uration at 40° F.? 

Solution 5a. See Table 1. 

Saturated Vapor pressure 40° F. — 
.1217 Ibs. per sq.in. 

From Table 1 weight of water vapor 
required to saturate at 40° FL — 


TABLE OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY OR PER CENT OF SATURATION 
FOR AIR AT 760 MILLIMETERS MERCURY BAROMETER 


Temperatures in Degrees Centigrade 


Difference Between Readings of Wet and Dry Bulbs in Degrees Centigrade 
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000409 Ibs. per cu.ft. But only 90% 
need be added. Hence actual require- 
ments are 90 X .000409 — .0003681 
Ibs. per cu.ft. 


For 1,000 cu.ft, this equals .3681 Ibs. 
steam 
(b) 
Total heat at 10-Ib. 

gauge = 1,160 B.t.u. per Ib. 
Total heat at 40° F. = 1,077 B.t.u. 


83 B.t.u. per Ib. 
But only .3681 Ibs. required or 
3681 X 83 = 30.6 B.t.u. added 
30.6 


Rise in Temperature — 312 = .98° F. 


Question 6. What will be effect of 
adding 15% too much moisture ? 

Solution 6. Additional Ibs. = 15% 
X .3681 = .055 Ibs. 


Total heat at 10 Ib. 


gauge = 1,160 B.t.u. 
Total heat liquid 
40° F. = 8 B.t.u. 





1,152 B.t.u. per Ib. 
055 X 1,152 = 63.4 B.t.u. 

63.4 
31.2 
ture. 
Question 7. What cooling effect will 
be produced by injection of water 
spray in the gas specified in Question 
1, assuming sufficient moisture is 
added to produce saturation at 70° F.? 
Solution 7. In Question 1 it was 
shown that steam injection produced a 
heating effect. The effect of this slight 
heating is to drop the relative humid- 


B.t.u. = 2.03° F. rise in tempera- 


ity at the increased temperature to- 


slightly under 100%. However, as 
soon as the gas returns to the mains 
this slight rise in temperature is lost 
and humidity again is 100%. Injec- 
tion of water spray, however, produces 
a cooling which requires a reduction 
in the addition of moisture if precipi- 
tation is to be avoided. For example, 
it is seen from Question 1 that for the 
conditions specified 1.035 Ibs. of water 
are needed to saturate 1,000 cu.ft. of 
air at 70° F. from 10% R. H. 

(a) Heat vaporization water 70° F. 
= 1052.7 B.t.u. 

If all is available for cooling 
1.035 X 1052.7 = 1,090 B.t.u. 
1,090 B.t.u. 
"29.50 = 37.0° F.drop in temperature 

(From 1-e) 


Obviously some of the moisture added 
has been condensed. The method of ap- 
Proximation is necessary. 

70° F. — 37.0° F. = 33.0° F. at which 
vapor pressure = .0912 Ibs. per sq.in. 


The vapor pressure originally re- 
quired for saturation at 70° F. was 
.3628. Judgment would indicate that 
somewhere between .0912 and .3628 
was the vapor pressure which com- 
bined with the cooling effect of the 
water would give the proper satura- 
tion that would avoid condensation at 
the point of water injection. For trial 
purposes a vapor pressure of .1780 at 
50° F. is taken as a reasonable approx- 
imation. This would require an in- 
crease in vapor pressure from .036 to 
.1780 or .142 Ibs. per sq.in. increase. 
However, at this point the density 
of saturated water vapor would be 
.000587 Ibs. per cu.ft. For purposes 
of approximation the volume will be 
kept at 1,000 cu.ft. Now the weight 
of water to be added would be 


.142 
Ve < .000587 X 1,000 = .468 Ibs. of 





water 
The total heat of vapor at 
50° F. = 1,082 B.t.u. 
The heat of the liquid at 
70° F. = 38 
Available heat energy per 
Ib. = 1,044 B.t.u. 
(c) .468 X 1,044 — 489 B.t.u. 
489 B.t.u. ‘ 
29.5 B.t.u. antics 


(d) This first approximation indi- 
cates that 50° F. was within striking 
distance of actual conditions, since 70° 
— 16.6 = 53.4° F. This indicates 
that when the gas returns to 70° F. it 
will be unsaturated since addition of 
moisture at 50° F. sufficient to pro- 
duce saturation at 70° F. would lead 
to condensation. 


(e) Now if additional water is added 
to gas more than is required for satu- 
ration at 50° F. the temperature of the 
gas will rise due to heating effect of 
70° water. For instance 15% extra 
water would give heating effect of 


15 X .468 lbs. = .0687 Ibs. 
But each pound = 16.6 B.t.u. from 70° 
F. to 53.4° F. or B.t.u. available would 
be .0687 X 16.6 = 1.14 B.t.u. 
1.14 

Heating effect would be 95. .039° F. 

For all practical purposes the amount 
of cooling is proportional to the quan- 
tity of moisture to be added quite in- 
dependent of temperature. The cool- 
ing effect therefore will be of the same 
characteristics as the vapor pressure 
curve if the gas is initially completely 


dry. However, such is not the case 
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and the cooling effect might be any- 
thing. 


Question 8. What per cent satura- 
tion should be maintained in a gas at 
70° F. to secure saturation when the 
gas cools to 50° F.? 

Solution 8. This can best be solved 
by the use of Fig. 3. Note the 70° 
at top of curves. Follow T, = 70° 
curve until it intercepts the 50° To. 
Then note where their intersection lies 
relative to the graduation at the left 
showing relative humidity. The read- 
ing is 49% which is R. H. to be main- 
tained at 70° F. to secure saturation at 
50° F. 

Conclusions 

Water Spray. Much has been said 
about the lack of success in the use of 
water spray for gas saturation. From 
the analysis under Question 6, it is 
evident that this lack of success was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
cooling effect produced by vaporiza- 
tion of water so reduced the tempera- 
ture that saturation at the desired tem- 
perature was unattainable. 


Methods of Humidity Measurement 


Two Dry Bulb Methods. For the 
sake of comparison only the question 
of relative effects of addition of mois- 
ture and actual determination of the 
degree of saturation will be discussed 
here. 

First, let us assume that the heating 
effect of the steam is measured by 
means of two dry bulbs. In problem 
2, it was shown that 2.4° F. rise in 
temperature occurred in increasing sat- 
uration from 10% to 100% at 70° F. 
In problem 5, it was shown that at 
40° F. this temperature rise of roughly 
one occurred for similar change in sat- 
uration. In other words, at 70° F. 
each 10% change in humidity gives 
temperature increase of about .3° F., 
at 40° F. this factor is 1° F. How- 
ever, any supersaturation gives a rapid 
increase in temperature. For instance 
15% excess addition at 70° F. gives 
a temperature increase of a rise in tem- 
perature of 5.9° F. whereas at 40° 
a similar excess gives 2.03° F. How- 
ever, the tendency of steam injection 
is to raise the gas temperature so that 
any additional tendency toward super- 
saturation only accentuates risk of 
condensation. 

In short any method dependent on 
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any rise in gas temperature is (a) in- 
herently insensitive until supersatura- 
tion occurs. (b) Is variable dependent 
on the initial saturation. Due to this 
inherent insensitivity, any slight er- 
rors in temperature measurement im- 
mediately give serious errors in satu- 
ration. 

In the wet bulb method the readings 
are independent of initial saturation 
if the system is correctly installed. By 
correct installation we mean (a) the 
wet bulb must have sufficient velocity 
over it to give correct wet bulb de- 
pression. (b) Both wet and dry bulbs 
must be in close proximity so as to 
avoid intermediate heating or cooling 
effects. (c) Both wet and dry bulbs 
must be exposed in the same gas at the 
same pressure. 

(d) The wet bulb must be so in- 
stalled that any moisture added by the 
(e) That tem- 
perature systems are so installed that 
correct gas temperatures are measured 
sufficiently close to give readings which 


wet bulb is measured. 


when interpreted into saturation will 
give satisfactory results. 

Most of the factors enumerated are 
not unknown to any user of psychrom- 
eters but the factor (e) is worthy of 
more careful mention. Any temperature 
measurement is subject to errors due to 
radiation, convection and conduction. 
These errors are particularly evident 
in gas measurement where the fluid 
has a low heat value, where the pipe 
walls frequently are at widely differ- 
ent temperatures from the convection 
temperature of the gas and where 
radiation from the sun frequently 
arises. Care must be taken to insure 
that bulbs and sockets are designed to 
reduce these errors to reasonable val- 
ues. Errors of magnitude of 5° are 
quite common on these measurements. 

Now at 70° F., the wet bulb de- 
pression of 1° F. gives a relative hu- 
midity of 95%; at 40° F. a similar 
depression gives a relative humidity of 
92%. On the average 1° F. differen- 
tial gives a sensitivity of roughly 8% 
relative humidity. 

A. Comparison of the two methods 
gives roughly 


Sensitivity in per cent Humidity for 1° F. 
change 

Effect of Variations in Initial Humidity 

Ability to determine correct humidity to 
secure saturation at a lower temperature 
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Wet and Dry Bulb Heating Effect 
8% 50% 
(average of 40° F. and 70° F. conditions) 
None Serious 


May be Set Readily Difficult to do; prac- 


tically impossible 








TABLE IV 

Glaisher’s Factors or A in the Equation 
ta = t — A(t — tw) 

Where t = Temperature of the dew point 
in either Cent. or Fahr. De- 
grees 

t = Dry Bulb Temperature 
tw = Wet Bulb Temperature 
A = Glaisher’s Factor 

The following are the Glaisher’s Values 

for various Temperatures 








< °F ° A 
a= § 17.6 8.55 
on 19.4 8.27 
—6€ 21.2 7.83 
— § 23.0 7.28 
| 24.8 6.61 
3 26.6 5.80 

2 28.4 4.92 

1 30.2 4.06 

0 32.0 3.32 

1 33.8 2.81 

2 35.6 2.54 

3 37.4 3.39 

4 39.2 2.31 

5 41.0 2.26 

6 42.8 2.21 

7 44.6 2.17 

8 46.4 2.13 

9 48.2 2.10 

10 50.0 2.06 
11 51.8 2.02 
12 53.6 1.99 
13 55.4 1.95 
14 57.2 1.92 
15 59.0 1.89 
16 61.8 1.87 
17 63.6 1.85 
18 65.4 1.83 
19 67.2 1.81 
20 68.0 1.79 
21 69.8 1.77 
22 71.6 1.75 
23 73.4 1.74 
24 75.2 1.72 
25 77.0 1.70 
26 78.8 1.69 
27 80.6 1.68 
28 82.4 1.67 
29 84.2 1.66 
30 86.0 1.65 
31 87.8 1.64 
32 89.6 1.63 
33 91.4 1.62 
34 93.2 1.61 
35 95.0 1.60 
36 96.8 1.59 
37 98.6 1.58 
38 100.4 1.57 
39 102.2 1.56 


40 104.0 1.55 





TABLE V 


Values of the Molar Heat constant C for 
various gases derived from values for CG 
given in International Critical Tables 








Air 7.0 


Hydrogen H: 6.9 
Nitrogen N: 7.0 
Carbon monoxide co 7.0 
Carbon dioxide CO, 8.9 
Oxygen O: 7.0 
Methane CH, 8.6 
Acetylene C:H2 10.1 
Ethylene C:H, 10.2 


Ethane C:He 11.8 








The values given are the products of 
specific heat at constant pressure in cal- 
ories per gram per ° C. multiplied by the 
molecular weight of the gas in question. 


TABLE VI 
A. 


Relative Humidity 
After Expanding 

P, from P; to the Same 

Initial Pressure in Tem perature at 19.7 

















Lbs. Per Sq.In. Lbs. Per Sq.In. 
Absolute Absolute 
19.7 100 % 
39.4 50 % 
78.8 23, 
157.6 121.4% 
315.2 614% 
630.4 314% 
B. 
Relative Humidity 
After Expanding 
from P, to the Same 
Initial Pressure in Temperature at 15 
Lbs. Per Sq.n. Lbs. Per Sq.In. 
Absolute Absolute 
15 100 % 
30 50 % 
60 25 % 
120 1214% 
240 64% 


480 34% 








In conclusion, analysis of the sub- 
ject would indicate 

(a) Use of steam to inject moisture. 

(b) Use of some positive means for 
measuring humidity. 
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Recent Rate Regulatory 
And Tax Legislation 
Affecting Natural Gas 


Te very rapid 
expansion of 
the natural gas 
business during 
the past few years 
has caused great 
activity in legisla- 
tive bodies. They 
have attempted 
either to regulate 
the rates at which 
gas should be 
sold to the ultimate consumer, or to 
raise taxes from this industry. Much 
indirect legislation has been enacted by 
the legislatures of several states, as in 
the case of the California law, where 
the legislature sought to prorate the 
production of crude petroleum by reg- 
ulating the production of gas from 
oil fields. This regulation was enacted 
under the guise of conservation and 
prohibited the production of gas un- 
less a market therefor could be had. 
The law has been held constitutional 
by the courts. 


H. O. Caster 


In Kansas, the legislature of 1931 


placed the control of the production 
of oil and gas in the hands of the 
State Public Service Commission. A 
reading of the statute convinces one 
that the legislature was seeking to reg- 
ulate the production of gas only in 
so far as it affected the production of 
oil. 

In Texas, the legislature passed a 
gas conservation law, which provided 
not only for the conservation of gas, 
but for its ratable taking from all pro- 
ducers in the same field. This law is 
now being tested in the courts. 


Agitation to Prohibit Utility 
Merchandising 
There was great activity in many of 
the states in urging the passage of 





*Paper read before the Natural Gas De- 
partment Convention of the American Gas 
fenton, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, on May 10, 


By H. O. Caster 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


laws which would prohibit so-called 
“utility merchandising.” Bills were 
introduced in the legislatures of Texas, 
California, Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, Missouri and 
Nebraska. A bill was introduced in 
the Massachusetts legislature propos- 
ing regulation and license by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, while a 
bill in Iowa aimed to give municipal 
utilities the right to merchandise. In 
so far as I am able to ascertain, only 
two such bills were passed, one by the 
Kansas legislature and one by that of 
Oklahoma. 

The Kansas act provides that, after 
June 1, 1931, “it shall be unlawful 
for firms or corporations engaged in 
the manufacturing, transporting, dis- 
tributing or selling of heat, gas, water, 
electricity or electric current to engage 
in the manufacture, wholesale or re- 
tail by sale or lease of any chattel, 
article, commodity, or manufactured 
product, except those articles which 
have been owned by such utility com- 
pany in manufacturing, distributing or 
selling its utility service, or those arti- 
cles which are the direct product of 
the business of manufacturing or dis- 
tributing said utility service.” 

In Oklahoma, the law provides that 
“it shall be unlawful for any public 
service corporation in the state, directly 
or indirectly, to engage in the sale of 
merchandise, utensils or chattels of any 
sort not directly connected with the 
general business of such public service 
corporation as authorized by its char- 
ter.” # 

The agitation for such legislation is 
widespread and active. Undoubtedly 
bills of similar nature to those passed 
in Kansas and Oklahoma will be in- 
troduced in the legislatures of a great 
number of other states at their coming 
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sessions. It is our information, how- 
ever, that the law in Kansas is a very 
unpopular one and that it will likely 
be repealed during the next legislative 
session. 


Indirect Legislation 


Indirect regulation was occasioned 
by changes in the public service and 
public service commission laws of a 
number of states. Originally, the 
Kansas Public Utility Law provided 
that an action might be brought in 
the Shawnee County District Court 
to set aside any order or regulation 
of the Public Utilities Commission 
because the same was illegal, unjust, 
unreasonable or confiscatory. The act 
was injunctive in nature and was a 
trial de novo. The court proceeded 
to try the case anew, on new evidence, 
and the evidence introduced at the 
hearing before the Commission was 
not admissible except upon the agree- 
ment of parties. The courts took the 
position that if the rate or regulation 
was reasonable when made, but had 
become unreasonable and was unrea- 
sonable at the time of the trial in 
court, the court would set it aside, and 
vice versa. 

This act was recently amended by 
providing that an appeal should be 
taken to the district court in the county 
where the utility sought to be regu- 
lated was operating, and that the case 
should go to the district court on the 
record made before the Commission. 
This is much more burdensome to the 
utility. First, the evidence taken be- 
fore the Commission is introduced into 
court. There are no rules governing the 
admissibility of such evidence by the 
Commission, so that a very great deal of 
evidence thus introduced would not 
be admissible in a court trial. Second, 
the appeal is taken to a court in the 
immediate vicinity of the utility's 
operation, which is much more subject 
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to be influenced by public opinion or 
bias and prejudice by the court. 


Attempts to Make Valuation for Rate 
Making Same as for Taxation 


In a number of states, attempts 
have been made to make the valua- 
tion for rate-making the same as the 
valuation for taxation. In a number 
of them it is but a rule of the Com- 
mission, but in some few, such as 
Missouri and West Virginia, the legis- 
latures have enacted laws providing 
that the valuation of utility properties 
for taxation and for rate-making pur- 
poses should be the same. We think 
these laws are unconstitutional. A 
utility is entitled to pay its taxes on 
the same valuation basis as other busi- 
nesses, and the courts have very spe- 
cifically said what are elements of 
value to be considered for rate-making 
purposes. However, the courts have 
held that where states’ constitutions do 
not prevent it, legislatures may effect 
a different classification of properties 
for taxation purposes. 

In some places, there is a growing 
tendency to collect franchise taxes. 
There has been considerable agitation 
for special taxation of utilities for 
school purposes; for an increase in in- 
come taxes to be paid by utilities, and 
for direct taxes on gas and electric 
output or sales. 


Severance’ Laws Enacted in 
Several States 


During recent years, a number of 
states have enacted so-called “‘sever- 
ance” tax laws. Under such a law, 
a tax per M cubic feet is imposed for 
the right to produce gas. The sever- 
ance tax is entirely different from a 
gross production tax, such as in force 
in Oklahoma. The gross production 
tax is based on the value of the min- 
eral produced in the state, and is in 
lieu of all other forms of state taxa- 
tion. It is somewhat comparable to 
the taxes paid by other industries in 
the state. The severance tax provides 
that, although one may own the land 
upon which he drills a well and pro- 
duces gas, he shall pay for the right 
of producing it. Some states even go 
so far as to provide that where a man 
owns the land upon which timber 
grows, and, consequently, owns the 
timber, before he can cut it down he 


must pay the severance tax for that 
privilege. 

This tax is not in lieu of other 
taxes, but is in addition thereto. I 
know of no more vicious form of 
taxation. A state that can enact a 
severance tax law covering the pro- 
duction of oil and gas can tax the 
farmer for the right to cut his wheat. 


Taxes Constantly Increasing 


In Texas, a two per cent gross pro- 
duction tax was recently enacted. In 
Iowa, a bill was introduced in the 
last legislature proposing to tax pipe 
lines 15 cents per M cubic feet on 
gas brought into and sold within the 
state. In Arkansas, special taxes were 
proposed on electric, gas, telephone 
and telegraph companies to retire 
school bond indebtedness. In Kansas, 
a bill was introduced which provided 
for a two per cent gross production 
tax on natural gas, and a proposal was 
made for a constitutional amendment 
to cover progressive income tax. Ala- 
bama passed an act taxing gas 2 cents 
per M, and in Georgia an act was 
passed taxing gas 10 cents per M cu- 
bic feet. 

Bills have been introduced propos- 
ing a flat tax per meter; a flat tax per 
mile of pipe line; an excise tax on the 
percentage of gross business done 
within the state; a graduated sales tax 
on retailers; a special tax on utilities 
having equipment on public highways 
and in parks, etc., and requiring fees 
from distributors and owners of gas 
systems using and producing from out- 
side the state. It has also been pro- 
posed to levy a direct tax of five per 
cent on monthly bills under the sales 
tax and a license tax on the sale of 
utility equipment. 

Oregon now imposes a five per cent 
tax on the gross earnings of utili- 
ties operating within the state without 
franchises. This does not apply to 
utilities with franchises, and the act 
is a direct incentive for municipalities 
not to renew expiring franchises. 

In some states, laws have been en- 
acted attempting to place upon the 
utility the whole or a part of the cost 
of utility administration, such as in 
Kansas, New Hampshire and Penn- 
sylvania. In others, the Commission 
is authorized to make valuations of the 
utility properties for the information 
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of the Commission, and at the expense 
of the utility, as in Missouri. 

In a number of states, a service 
charge is prohibited by law, and there 
is an increasing demand to abolish 
such charges. Bills looking to this 
end were introduced in recent legisla- 
tures of Maine, Nebraska and Ohio. 


Legislation on Holding Companies 

Bills affecting holding companies 
were introduced in recent legislative 
sessions in Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The 
new Oregon Commission Act has far- 
reaching provisions in this respect and 
requires, among other things, the ap- 
proval by the Public Utility Commis- 
sion of contracts between utilities and 
affiliated companies. Some of the bills 
contained provisions restricting stock 
ownership and proposed to further 
regulate mergers, and in one or two 
such bills it was proposed to make 
holding companies utilities. 

In a number of states, there are 
laws which prohibit any person, firm 
or corporation from owning, holding 
or voting more than a certain per cent, 
usually 10 per cent, of the stock of 
any utility doing business in the state. 
Management, engineering and similar 
contracts are made subject to the ap- 
proval of Commissions. 


Federal Legislation 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has uniformly held that natural 
gas pipe lines transporting gas inter- 
state were engaged in interstate com- 
merce, over which the states had no 
control. In fact, the Congress, in the 
act of regulating commerce, specifically 
excepted pipe lines transporting natu- 
ral gas from the provisions of the act. 
During 1929 and 1930, there was con- 
siderable agitation for an Act of Con- 
gress placing gas pipe lines engaged in 
interstate commerce under the control 
of some federal regulatory body. Sen- 
ator Capper of Kansas introduced the 
bill providing for such control; how- 
ever, the bill did not pass during the 
short session of Congress. In the 
meantime, the National Association of 
Railway and Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, at its annual session in the 
fall of 1931, went on record as against 
such federal legislation, and no such 
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bill has been introduced in Congress 
during the present session. It is not 
likely that such a bill will again be in- 
troduced. Such legislation, we think, 
will be obviated if the pipe line com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce 
show a willingness to supply regula- 
tory bodies with information regarding 
their investment and earnings. We 
think that the regulatory bodies and 
the public are entitled to this informa- 
tion. 

There has been some discussion dur- 
ing the present session of Congress of 
the propriety of placing an excise tax 
on the natural gas business, but at the 
present time there is no such provision 


in any proposed bill. 


Agitation for Municipal Ownership 
of Utilities 

During the last few years, there has 
been great agitation for municipal and 
government ownership of utilities. 
Proposals to facilitate such ownership 
have been made in at least 15 states, 
including Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Washington and Wisconsin. 
We do not believe that municipal 
ownership will be as popular in the 
future as it has been in the past be- 
cause of the widespread protest against 
increased taxes, and especially the in- 
crease of taxes by cities, counties and 
states. We believe that the taxpayer 
is beginning to realize that govern- 
ments, whether they be city, state or 
national, cannot efficiently and econom- 
ically manage business enterprises, 
and that this applies to utilities as well 
as to other industries. 

Bills have been introduced in a 
number of states, notably in Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas and Texas, with a view 
to regulating gas pipe lines in one 
form or another, including the classi- 
fication of such pipe lines as common 
carriers. In North Dakota, a bill was 
introduced, but not passed requiring 
gas companies operating pipe lines to 
establish and maintain reserve gas 
tanks. 

The activities of state and federal 
governments have increased to a very 
great extent. Boards and commissions 
of almost every description have been 
established which go all the way from 
regulating railroads and utilities to in- 


vestigating businesses of every kind 
and character. There is ever the tend- 
ency of governments to reach out and 
grasp more and more authority. 


Cost of Government Increasing 

In government, it is too often not 
questioned how few men can do a 
job, but how many men can be put 
on it. The government takes on a 
clerk. No sooner does he become es- 
tablished than he wants a private office 
with a swivel chair, a mahogany desk, 
a brass cuspidor; then he wants a ste- 
nographer; then he wants helpers; 
each helper wants a private office, and 
so the process begins anew. In pri- 
vate business, these expenditures and 
useless expansions must be eliminated 
or the business fails, and only those 
survive who are able to keep their 
operating and administrative charges 
within reasonable bounds. But if the 
governmental business fails to make 
its operating expenses, it levies a tax 
to make up the deficit. 

To raise the money to defray these 
ever-increasing costs, governments have 
resorted to every known method to get 
the largest amount of money possible 
with the least amount of fuss. It has 
been estimated that the total amount 
of wealth produced annually in the 
United States is about 70 billions of 
dollars, and that approximately 14 of 
these 70 billions are expended in the 
maintenance of government. And we 
who are engaged in the public utility 
business may expect that every possi- 
ble attempt will be made to wring 
from us in taxes the last penny pos- 
sible. We believe that utilities should 
bear their fair share of taxation, and 
that utility operators should take an 
interest, along with other taxpayers, 
in seeing that the unnecessary expenses 
of government are curtailed; that gov- 
ernment is simplified and confined 
within its legitimate bounds of govern- 
ing, and that private enterprises be 
allowed to carry on the businesses of 
the country. 


Natural Gas Business Is a Service 

We who are engaged in the gas 
business are selling a service. We 
invest millions of dollars in building 
pipelines to transport gas from the 
fields to the markets; we deliver gas 
through our distributing companies to 
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the customers, a majority of whom pay 
bills not to exceed $2 or $3 per month. 
We must keep the accounts of each 
individual customer, must read his 
meter, and must see that he gets per- 
fect service every month. If we could 
wholesale our product in large quanti- 
ties, we would be enabled to dispose 
of it at a fraction of the price we must 
now get. A farmer can haul a 75- 
bushel truckload of wheat to town and 
dump it into the elevator at one price 
per bushel, but if he has to distrib- 
ute it around town a bushel at a place 
for chicken feed, then go back at the 
end of the month and collect for it, he 
must get another price. In one in- 
stance he is selling wheat, and in the 
other instance he is selling service. 

Furthermore, the natural gas busi- 
ness is confronted with great mining 
hazards. A company builds a big sys- 
tem costing millions of dollars; it takes 
its chances on a gas field being opened 
within a few miles of its markets (this 
has happened repeatedly in the past 
few years) ; it takes the chance of the 
gas field playing out, either because of 
poor estimation as to the reserve, or 
because the gas is allowed to be 
wasted. Several times as many cubic 
feet of gas are daily blown into the 
air as are consumed, and to date no 
adequate conservation laws have been 
passed and enforced. 

The natural gas industry has a great 
many problems to meet, but that’s the 
gas business, and he who is not willing 
to meet these problems cheerfully and 
intelligently will eventually get out. 
We have the assurance that we are en- 
gaged in a useful business, supplying 
not only a luxury but a necessity of 
life, and that if our project is well 
conceived, with an adequate gas supply 
and an adequate market, if we carry 
out our obligations to the public and 
meet our situations intelligently, we 
will succeed. 


Dr. Vandeveer To Speak 


R. F. E. VANDEVEER, supervisor of 
the American Gas Association Testing 


Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio, will address 


the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in Atlanta, Georgia, June 22. His sub- 


ject will be “Minimum Requirements for 
Gas Burning Household Appliances” in 
the group discussion on “The House and 
Its Equipment.” 
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Modernized Gas Cooking Equipment, 
Dealer Aid In 
Meeting Fue 
Competition 








E all agree that continuous national 

as well as local advertising and co- 
operation will popularize the use of almost 
any article over night. The public, fickle 
to the old, turn swiftly to the new as a 
modern solution to their every-day prob- 
lems. Millions have been spent and are 
being spent yearly, not only through in- 
tensive research, but through pages and 
pages of magazine and daily newspaper ad- 
vertising and publicity to advance the many 
uses of electricity and electric consuming 
appliances and equipment. As a result the 
public has become “electric minded’ and 
our selling job in the hotel, restaurant, and 
institutional cooking field has become a real 
art of salesmanship, through self-convinc- 
ing facts and figures of the many distinc- 
tive superiorities of gas fuel over electric- 
ity. 

How are we going to meet this fuel com- 
petition which has been constantly growing 
everywhere? Only a few years ago, one 
seldom heard of the sale of a heavy duty 
electric cooking installation. Everything 
has been going gas throughout and our job 
has been merely one of furnishing what- 
ever gas-burning appliances that would 
meet the needs of our customer. 

Everything is in our favor if we will only 
take advantage of the many improvements 
and newly developed heavy duty appliances 
that have made their appearance in the last 
year. Economy and improved operations 
are foremost in the minds of every chef, 
hotel manager, hospital superintendent, 
dietitian, etc. Many are discarding the old 
for the new whether it be for gas or elec- 
tric equipment as a solution to their cook- 
ing problems. Economizing in the heavy 
duty gas cooking field is to modernize with 
insulated ranges with oven heat control, 
insulated deep fat fryers, radiant surface 
broilers, and insulated bake ovens with 
heat control as illustrated herewith. 

Modernizing of old kitchens through in- 
stallation of new improved and up-to-date 
gas equipment throughout, and reducing 
fuel cost in keeping with present-day food 
sales will eliminate most of our fuel com- 
petition in this field. In most cases this 
means cutting down on range space or re- 
arranging the equipment and being on the 
lookout not to install any more equipment 
than is needed to operate the job in an 





Installation at King’s County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


economical and efficient manner. Our pro- 
posals on these replacements are always 
more effective when accompanied by draw- 
ings and specifications and not merely a 
quotation on the equipment to be furnished 
and installed. 

The installation of old-type, used or re- 
built heavy duty equipment will seldom 
improve conditions in any kitchen and is 





usually looked upon as a poor investment 
and little aid in meeting present-day fuel 
competition. 

On new building jobs, a definite plan 
and specification of gas service and gas 
piping to all parts of the building must be 
furnished to the architect as soon as we are 
able to get working drawings of the pro- 
posed building. On such new jobs where 
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heavy duty cooking is to be done, the 
equipment layout and specifications are 
usually taken care of by the architect, 
through cooperation with the kitchen equip- 
ment manufacturers. This is where fuel 
competition begins, for seldom is the gas 
company called in to quote rates and submit 
Operating costs, etc. In this connection, 
our work changes from one of merely quot- 
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By E. V. Bowyer 


Hotel Equipment Representative 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 











Typical Layout of Savarin Restaurants 


ing on gas cooking equipment to one of 
selling gas as a fuel. 

Absolute dealer cooperation and protec- 
tion in specifying gas as a fuel, selling and 
installing modern improved up-to-date gas 
burning equipment, is one of the most seri- 
ous problems before us at this time in meet- 
ing fuel competition. The dealer or the 
kitchen equipment house usually employs 


trained salesmen, technical engineers, and 
draftsmen, to assist owners and architects 
in preparing plans and specifications for 
various prospective jobs. This expense 
runs into thousands of dollars yearly and 
the only compensation in return is derived 
from sales of equipment. The kitchen 
equipment dealer, therefore, claims the 
heavy duty gas cooking equipment as a 
part of his rightful business. 

Many of the large oil and electric heavy 
duty cooking jobs have been specified and 
installed by dealers in an effort to pre- 
vent competition with utility companies on 
gas burning equipment. 

In order to perfect a closer dealer tie-up, 
many of the large power systems and elec- 
tric range manufacturers have gone so far 
this year as to take over the entire planning, 
engineering and specifications on jobs for 
the kitchen equipment manufacturer. It 
has been noted that a prospective customer 
will usually leave fuel problems entirely in 
the hands of the kitchen equipment dealer. 
He has been responsible to a great extent 
for popularizing the use of electric bake 
ovens, electric fryers, etc. If we will only 
look far enough, every job or item lost for 
gas fuel will tell its own story, and most 
of them if worked on with the dealer in 
the planning stages can be saved for gas 
by the mere twinkle of the eye. 

Many of the large electric equipped jobs 
have been displaced for gas due to slowness 
of operation, outage of current, electrical 
disturbances, high fuel and maintenance 
costs. The initial cost of standard finish 
electric heavy duty equipment and its in- 
stallation is several times greater than that 
of standard finish up-to-date and modern 
gas equipment. Cases have recently been 
brought to our attention where power com- 
panies offer rates as low as 1.06 cents per 
k.w.h. and on one prominent job an esti- 
mated electric fuel cost per month of 
$106.00 was quoted. After a hard battle, 
modern gas equipment was installed and is 
being operated today at a lower fuel cost 
than that for electric fuel. 

We have added kitchen beauty today as 
never before, in the sparkling luster of 
stainless steel gas cooking items at less cost 
than the standard finish electric equipment. 
Many installations have been saved for gas 
fuel at the last minute, by the dealer offer- 
ering this and other features such as mod- 
ernized flush front, insulated, secret flue 
ranges, deep fat fryers, radiant surface 
broilers, and insulated bake ovens with heat 
controls. 

Modernized equipment, advertising and 
absolute dealer cooperation, well coordi- 
nated with intensive sales promotion, is the 
best implement available today to educate 
the consumer to a preferential recognition 
of the merits of gas fuel for heavy duty 
cooking and baking. 
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_ gas busi- 
ness has 
shown remark- 
able strength dur- 
ing the depres- 
sion. It has fully 
demonstrated an 
inherent stability 
which ought to 
be sufficiently re- 
assuring to all of 
those engaged in 
it. It is too easy, however, to gen- 
eralize on its merits, and with the 
wish father to the thought, delude 
ourselves into a frame of mind 
where we feel our position is im- 
pregnable and our future successes 
inevitable. We survive and thrive 
only as we justify our existence 
economically in the social and com- 
mercial system which determines 
American life from day to day. Sen- 
timent and precedent mean little. 
Economic law is impartial in its op- 
eration and ruthless in its punish- 
ments. Our national troubles today 
are due to a nationwide effort to go 
against economic law. Our industry 
will be in trouble if we get away 
from the fundamentals of our busi- 
ness and use expediencies as «fixed 
policies. Fundamentals are never 
old-fashioned. It is only their ap- 
plication that may become tempora- 
rily out of date. 

What few ideas I may venture to- 
day on the subject of load-building 
are intended to be expressed in terms 
of fundamentals; the specific appli- 
cation of them to our various local 
sales problems I shall leave to your 
own best judgments. 

Let us first take the very topical 
question of gas or electric cookery. 
The gas business must meet the chal- 
lenge of the electric competition in 
that field. This challenge is a blow at 
the very fundamentals of our business, 
whether we be so-called straight gas or 
combination companies. 


y 


Morse DellPlain 





* Address delivered at Metropolitan Regional 
Gas Sales Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
May 26, 1932. 


By Morse DellPlain 


President, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company 


A public utility, whether it be gas, 
electric, water, transportation or 
communication, is classed as such 
and justifies its existence because it 
supplies a service rather than a prod- 
uct. The revenue of that utility is 
commensurate with its success in in- 
ducing its customers to appreciate 
and use that service, and this rev- 
enue is dependent entirely on its 
load and the rates it charges for serv- 
ice. To borrow some terminology 
from our technical brothers and ap- 
ply it to the analysis of our sales 
economics, it will be proper for me 
to say that the load, according to 
the characteristics of the service sup- 
plied, may be properly classified as 
either “base load” or “increment 
load.” 


Another Example 


While hardly analogous, the fol- 
lowing example from another field 
might illustrate the point. Let us 
consider the hypothetical case of a 
newspaper serving alone a certain 
territory. Its first job is to print the 
local news for its subscribers and sell 
its advertising space at rates com- 
mensurate with its circulation. It 
is with this in mind that the original 
investment in printing machinery 
and equipment is made, and the pub- 
lisher knows that the soundness of 
his investment will be determined by 
his ability to derive an adequate rev- 
enue from the publication of the 
newspaper to cover his fixed costs 
and pay him a profit on his capital 
investment. The circulation he ob- 
tains and the advertising space he 
sells are the “base” load of that pub- 
lisher’s business, and the subscrip- 
tion and advertising rates he uses 
are established to cover the major 
portion of his fixed costs. However, 
because he already has the machinery 
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A Few Thoughts on Load-Building 
For the Gas Industry’ 


and the facilities, the publisher is in 
an excellent position to do a job 
printing business too. In this field, 
he has to face the competition of 
other job printers in the territory, 
and the price for his job printing 
work must meet competition if he 
hopes to get any of the business. All 
the business that comes from job 
printing can be classed as “incre- 
ment” load. The newspaper (‘“‘base” 
load) is the meat and potatoes of his 
business; the job printing (‘‘incre- 
ment” load) is the salad and dessert 
that supplement and enrich the rev- 
enue diet of his enterprise. 

With this crude illustration in 
mind, let us examine the ‘“‘base” and 
“increment” features of the public 
utility load. We have built our gas 
plants, laid our mains and started 
selling gas service on the theory that 
our investment would be profitable. 
It was predicated on the assumption 
that a certain class of business could 
be obtained due to the immediate ad- 
vantages offered by some inherent 
characteristics of gas service that 
make it acceptable to the public on 
a non-competitive basis. 

In the gas business, the base load 
is cooking. It is often called the 
backbone of the domestic load. Our 
rate structures, if correctly designed, 
provide for these basic features, by 
taking care of the major part of the 
fixed costs of serving our customers 
in the base steps. This is possible 
because of the non-competitive na- 
ture of the class of service rendered. 
In the electric business we readily 
classify as base load such uses as 
lighting, small domestic power ap- 
plications such as washers and vac- 
uum cleaners and miscellaneous small 
socket heating appliances, as irons. 
Cooking is not a base load in the 
electric business. 


Favors Base Load Protection 
Increment load can be defined as 
that load which is represented by ad- 
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ditional uses to which the service 
may be subjected and which, because 
of competition from other sources, 
has not yet received general customer 
acceptance. Increment load in the 
gas business is water-heating, re- 
frigeration, home-heating, etc. Rates 
for the increment load are necessar- 
ily lower and designed primarily to 
meet a competitive situation and 
thus induce increased use of the serv- 
ice. On the basis of this premise we 
are led to the logical conclusion that 
it is economically, and therefore 
fundamentally unsound especially in 
the case of combination companies, 
to displace the base load of one serv- 
ice to gain increment load for the 
other. I think it should be a factor 
of the first importance in formulat- 
ing policies regarding gas and elec- 
tric cooking to be sure that the base 
load is being protected and not be- 
ing robbed to secure increment load 
for some other form of utility serv- 
ice. 

After a very careful study of this 
particular angle of our business, I 
am firmly convinced that very defi- 
nite policies should be adopted by 
the management of combination 
properties looking toward the pro- 
tection of the base load of each class 
of service and that the aggressive- 
ness of the sales effort should always 
be directed toward building up the 
increment load. I can say this with- 
out fear of being classed as a closed- 
minded gas man. My background 
is an electrical one. I first entered 
the utility business as an electric 
power salesman after several years’ 
service as a salesman-engineer for an 
electrical machinery manufacturer. 
No one can claim that I have a nat- 
ural prejudice in favor of the gas 
business. I am sure that a study of 
the economics of a combination com- 
pany’s business will convince you 
that the interests of the public and 
of the stockholders will be better 
served by a policy such as I have out- 
lined. A still more careful study 
will show that the general sound 
economics of the gas and electric 
utility business generally requires 
that this distinction between base 
and increment load be recognized 
even though the two utilities may 


be at the time under separate man- 
agements. 

The form of rates to be used is 
necessarily closely tied in with the 
question of classes of load. During 
the last ten years or more there has 
been some very constructive work 
done by the American Gas Associa- 
tion and in the field, in evolving rate 
forms that more truly represent fair 
returns for services rendered. The 
electric men led the way originally, 
and it has been very gratifying to 
see similar rate forms adapted more 
and more to gas service. Whether 
they are service charge or initial use 
rates is of no particular importance, 
so long as they cover the requisites 
of a good promotional rate which 
are that the base load steps cover 
the major part of the fixed costs, and 
that the increment load steps be 
load-inducing, i.e., promotional in 
the face of competition or customer 
resistance. 


Move Along Logical Lines 

These rates have been won more 
often than not, only in the face of 
determined opposition. The unsound 
precedents created by straight line 
rates created a public and political 
obstacle hard to overcome. Those 
of you who have followed the his- 
tory of gas rate changes in the do- 
mestic field will recall that a consid- 
erable number of our promotional 
form of rates were successfully in- 
troduced during the past ten years 
at such times as gas companies found 
it possible to grant reduction in the 
cost of domestic service. We now 
find ourselves not necessarily able to 
make further reductions but faced 
with a more or less unintelligent 
public demand that the cost of all 
service be reduced regardless of the 
economic merits of such a demand. 
I am not saying that such a demand 
be ignored or that reduction for psy- 
chological reasons be not made, but 
I do say that we should avoid doing 
anything under the present stress 
which will sacrifice the progress we 
have made in the past decade in the 
matter of form of rates. If we find 
ourselves economically able to make 
reductions let us by all means make 
them, but let us make them along 
logical lines and maintain the pro- 
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motional features in our rates. In 
other words, let us not adopt un- 
sound expedients for the sake of sat- 
isfying a misdirected public clamor. 
It would be most unfortunate if, 
purely for expediency purposes, we 
abandoned our progressive rate poli- 
cies. Expedients, no matter how 
necessary, are always dangerous, and 
any expediencies in the rate field— 
that is, where fundamentals are dis- 
regarded—are apt to prove disas- 
trous. The promotional form of 
rate has proved itself a splendid 
load-building medium and we, as 
load builders, should give it its just 
prominence in our load-building 
plans. The more increment load we 
can convert through general usage 
into base load, the sounder our posi- 
tion becomes and the cheaper the 
cost of our service will come to be 
for the average consumer. 

Those conditions are gone fore- 
ever, I believe, which precipitated 
the crisis we have recently experi- 
enced with our dealer trade organi- 
zations. Time is too short to review 
all the causes behind the rumpus. 
Summarized, however, it seems to me 
that our desire for volume of mer- 
chandise sales rather than load itself 
was the real cause of our troubles. 
Again, we seemed to have lost sight 
of the fundamentals. We merchan- 
dise, as I see it, for two reasons: 


First: To pioneer new uses for our 
services, by selling appliances that do 
not have customer acceptance. 

Second: To establish a quality stand- 
ard on all gas merchandise. 


Cooperation With Dealers 

Surely, behind these two policies, 
there should be no reasonable cause 
for a quarrel with our logical trade 
allies who are the dealers in our ter- 
ritory selling standard gas appli- 
ances. I maintain that if we had 
stuck to first principles, there never 
would have been a quarrel. It is a 
striking testimony to our own indus- 
try’s leadership and that of our 
dealer associations that we have been 
able to find ways and means to settle 
our differences amicably. The six 
principles of cooperative merchan- 
dising issued by the Trade Relations 
Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, are in my judgment, fund- 
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amentally sound and applied locally 
they can be made a very constructive 
phase of our load-building activities. 
It is unnecessary for me, before this 
audience, to discuss this subject very 
much in detail, but I should like to 
point out one or two fundamentals 
in connection with these principles. 

My experience with dealers has 
been one of compromises, as is to be 
expected. I can say, however, that 
in general I have found their view- 
point reasonable. As long as they 
sell A. G. A. approved merchandise, 
as they have agreed to do through 
their associations, why shouldn’t we 
encourage them by making the gas 
appliance business profitable for 
them? Why should we feel dis- 
appointed in them because they re- 
fuse to be load-minded. To be load- 
minded is our business, not theirs. It 
is fundamental that they are in busi- 
ness to make gross profits which, 
when overhead is deducted, leave 
something in the cash register for 
their efforts. If we appreciate their 
potential load-building value to us, 
it certainly is up to us to conduct 
our own merchandising operations 
in such a manner that they can meet 
our prices and terms at a profit to 
themselves. 


Dealers Seek Op portunity 


I often hear the criticism that these 
fellows cannot merchandise, that 
their attitude is a “sour grapes” one, 
etc. That’s beside the point. Through 
their national associations they have 
never insisted that they can do the 
merchandising job that we have 
done. Their position has been that 
they are entitled to an equal oppor- 
tunity to merchandise gas appliances 
alongside us. If we, as a public 
utility, are willing to make merchan- 
dising concessions to secure load at 
the expense of our merchandising 
gross profits, then we ought to be 
willing to extend those same conces- 
sions to them, because after all, the 
load from their standard appliance 
is the same as from ours. 

Two factors the dealers have most 
objected to are our term payment 
plans, and an apparent ruthlessness 
in our methods, which we in our 
turn considered aggressiveness. The 


term payments objection is wiped 
out by either restricting our terms to 
equal theirs or by discounting their 
paper. If our present terms are right 
fundamentally, then their is a load- 
building advantage in discounting 
dealer paper. The apparent ruth- 
lessness in our sales methods is the 
factor I should like to dwell on. Is 
not our super-aggressiveness the ef- 
fect of a cause, and is not the cause 
really our methods of compensating 
our sales departments? Again, let 
us examine the fundamentals. Our 
merchandise is a medium for secur- 
ing load. The value of a utility mer- 
chandiser to his company is logically 
directly proportional to his ability 
to protect base loads and secure ad- 
ditional increment loads. With this 
viewpoint of utility merchandising 
in mind, the connection between 
utility and retail merchandising is 
more apparent than real. In other 
words, the volume of merchandise 
sold is not necessarily the true gauge 
of load-building accomplished. To 
reflect the true load-building idea in 
our merchandising operations, we 
should devise ways and means of ar- 
ranging our sales compensatory 
policies so that we pay for added 
load rather than volume of merchan- 
dise sold. This would do two things. 
It would concentrate our sales men- 
tality on load and additional revenue 
and it would remove a sore spot in 
our trade relations. 


Cannot Cooperate on Firing Line 


It is fundamental that we cannot 
cooperate and compete on the firing 
line, no matter how we feel about 
it and what our intent is in the front 
office. So long as our salesmen are 
paid for their own volume of retail 
sales only and encouraged to take 
sales away from cooperating dealers, 
there can be no real cooperation on 
the actual firing line where, in the 
final analysis, the success of any co- 
operating plan is determined. It 
must be frankly admitted that most 
of our salesmen’s compensatory plans 
are out of tune with the times, and 
the sooner we begin the necessary re- 
visions, the sooner will we have the 
decks cleared for a real load-build- 
ing job. 
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My conception of the utility do- 
mestic appliance salesman of the fu- 
ture is a man working in a clearly 
defined zone, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of adding a definite 
quota of additional revenue to the 
company’s system in that zone. It 
will be of little importance whether 
these appliances are sold by the 
utility or dealers, so long as the req- 
uisite number of appliances are 
connected. He will be paid a salary 
adequate to allow him to spend some 
of his time protecting and consoli- 
dating present load, and his total 
earnings will be predicated on total 
additional revenue received, whether 
it be secured through dealers’ or 
his company’s sales. By paying him 
an overwriting bonus, commission, 
or whatever you choose to call it, 
based on the load value of the ap- 
pliance, all elements of competition 
between utility and approved dealer 
will be removed. In the event a 
dealer with an approved appliance 
competes against him for the retail 
sale, he will be in a position to talk 
only about gas utilization, while at 
the same time endorsing the dealer's 
appliance. Besides being good public 
relations, it will be good business be- 
cause the dealer will get the gross 
profit and we will get the load. 

Still talking of fundamentals, is it 
not a fact that sales results depend 
largely on the sales effort exerted on 
the marker? Is it not also funda- 
mental that no one gas company can 
begin to merchandise all the quality 
equipment that is available? Under 
present conditions, those manufac- 
turers whose products are retailed by 
the gas company have a tremendous 
advantage over the vast majority 
who are not in the utility picture. I 
think, therefore, it would be good 
business from a load-building view- 
point to remove this handicap and 
broaden our field to give other 
manufacturers the opportunity the 
quality.of their goods warrants. We 
will benefit from the additional sales 
and educational effort expended by 
these manufacturers in developing 4 
local market for their equipment. | 
know of a particular heating job 
where the architect specified an oil 
burner. Thanks to a broadened co- 
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operative plan, six manufacturers of 
gas heating equipment persuaded 
every heating contractor in that dis- 
trict to enter an optional bid on gas 
heating equipment. The architect 
just had to sit up and take notice and 
eventually change his specifications, 
with the result that gas is heating 
that building today. In a restricted 
field, the gas company, probably 
with one dealer, would have been 
bidding on gas equipment and four 
dealers would have been plugging 
for oil. What would the chances 
have been of that job going to gas, 
with the architect already committed 
to oil? The same logic applies to 
gas ranges, water heaters, refrigera- 
tors, and other load-building equip- 
ment. It perhaps will mean a sacrifice 
of merchandise volume but it un- 
questionably increases our load- 
building potentialities. 


Operating Employe Can Sell 


The operating employe can and 
should be induced to play an im- 
portant part in our load-building ac- 
tivities. This is not theory for I 
have the proof. No doubt many of 
you also have such proof. The dis- 
trict that won our championship 
sales trophy last year did not have a 
salesman in it. We had a sales sup- 
ervisor roving over an area of ap- 
proximately 5,000 square miles and 
all the active selling done by our 
company was done by operating em- 
ployes. It started as a case of “needs 
must when the devil drives,’ the 
“devil” in this instance being poor 
business conditions. Our plans to 
meet the situation called for educa- 
tional effort among the employes in 
company policies generally, so that 
understanding how important sales 
were to the progress of the company, 
they were more readily-minded to 
take part in sales work. We paid 
them for their efforts, of course, and 
the results they obtained speak for 
themselves. I find they have the 
tremendous sales advantage of not 
being salesmen. \t must be empha- 


sized that they were led and not 
driven and they themselves deduced 
from our educational efforts that 
selling was a means of writing in- 
surance on their own operating job, 


rather than receiving the same con- 
clusion in the form of a kid-gloved 
threat from the Management. An- 
other district larger still is trying, 
the same plan this year, and accord- 
ing to last reports it is next to the 
top to date on additional revenue ob- 
tained. Any employe, these busi- 
ness-less days, must appreciate that 
additional revenue, is in fact, in- 
surance on his job. Travel in a Pull- 
man nowadays and notice how earn- 
estly the porter tries to sell you a 
section to yourself, and you realize 
that the idea of getting new business 
through operating employes is one 
that others beside ourselves think 
has definite merit. 

At a conference like this, there is 
not much occasion to talk about the 
merits of properly organized adver- 
tising, whether it be mewspaper 
space, bill-board, direct-by-mail, win- 
dow display, or broadcasting. There 
are some fundamentals, however, 
that merit consideration in connec- 
tion with its character, rather than 
its use. I have never cared much for 
so-called “good-will” advertising. If 
we are doing our job right there is 
not much need to spend money in 
space or printing to tell our custom- 
ers how good we are. In the gas 
business particularly, actions speak 
louder than words and we should 
be well satisfied to let our customers 
make their decision on our merits 
accordingly. Nor am I so impressed 
by an advertisement with an illustra- 
tion of a self-action water heater 
with descriptive copy about the 
thickness of the insulation, the gauge' 
of the steel inner tank, the depend- 
ability of the thermostat, and all 
capped with a line in bold face pro- 
claiming that for a very limited 
period this paragon of all gas virtues 
can be purchased for only $5 down. 
If I were a master plumber, I might 
grant you the selling value of that 
advertisement. But, as a gas utility 
man, I much prefer to see that ad- 
vertisement re-worded to describe 
the advantages that this self-action 
water heater brings to the home and 
the part gas service plays in making 
such beneficial equipment available. 
In other words, I am thoroughly sold 
on gas company advertising that sells 
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the merits of gas service, that edu- 
cates people how to use gas to 
greater advantage, and that builds 
up within our customers a greater 
appreciation of its value to them in a 
civic, commercial or social way; and 
I am a firm believer in the idea that 
the pages of your local newspaper 
are the ideal medium to put this 
story across to your public. It is 
futile to add that such advertising 


- was mever more valuable nor never 


more needed than at present; the 


» Seeds, if you please, from which will 
' grow the future successes we be- 


lieve our industry is destined to en- 


joy. 


Servicing Policies Vary 
On the theory that anything we do 


. to win friends for our company and 


build up public appreciation of our 
service is fundamentally good load- 
building, I attach much importance 
to the subject of servicing the ap- 
pliances and equipment connected to 
our lines. The nature of our busi- 
ness is such that it is not the gas 
itself, but the facilities with which 
it can be used and the efficiencies 
at which it is used, that determine 
its value to the customers. As 
load-builders, we are directly inter- 
ested in enlarging the facilities for 
use through our appliance sales. As 
gas men, our responsibility has just 
begun when the appliance is in- 
stalled. It continues during the en- 
tire life of the appliance. When this 
watch was bought, I was not buying 
a piece of machinery in a gold case. 
I was buying a means of measuring 
time. So long as it runs accurately, 
I have what I bought. The minute 
it ceases to function properly, its 
value to me is gone. The same rea- 
soning is applicable to a gas ap- 
plicable to a gas appliance with this 
one important difference. When the 
watch goes bad, I am charitably in- 
clined to blame myself or the 
weather, because I know it is a good 
watch. If a gas appliance goes bad 
—the burner gets out of adjustment 
or the oven springs a leak—whom 
does the housewife, nine times out 
of ten, blame? The gas company, 
of course! 

“It must be the poor gas,” she 
reasons, because to blame herself 
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would be indicting her ability as a 
housewife, and to blame the appli- 
ance would be an admission of an 
error in her judgment in purchasing 
it. It is fundamental, therefore, if 
we would protect our present “base” 
loads and develop our “increment” 
loads, that we must be prepared to 
render first rate service on our con- 
nected appliances. Just what our 
servicing policy should be is beyond 
my sphere today. It depends en- 
tirely on local circumstances, such as 
the kind of territory to be covered, 
the habits and characteristics of the 
people, the precedents already es- 
tablished. It is, however, most es- 
sential that a clearly defined policy 
be established and a system of opera- 
tion put into effect which ensures for 
gas service efficient utilization with 
a minimum of interruptions. 

Because I have not mentioned our 
industrial and commercial load- 
building activities is no evidence 
that I ignore their value. The fact 
that my company has trained special- 
ists cultivating these fields is sufh- 
cient proof that we value this load. 
Their development is more a tech- 
nical one, calling for engineering 
with the right application of fuel 
economics, rather than our general 
conception of a selling job. So with- 
out wishing to minimize the impor- 
tance of this very necessary part of 
our load, I have purposely chosen to 
confine my remarks to the domestic 
field. 

The subject of load-building is a 
bigger one, of course, than can be 
adequately covered by all speakers, 
let alone one, at a conference like 
this. From my experience, how- 
ever, I have tried to recall for you 
certain fundamentals that I believe 
are worthy of emphasis at all times, 
but perhaps more especially just 
now. We have discussed in brief 
the relative importance of base and 
increment loads and their relation- 
ship to promotional forms of rates. 
The local application of the A. G. A. 
principles of cooperative merchan- 
dising has been suggested no longer 
in a defensive and expedient way, 
but as a constructive measure that 
promises much in a rounded-out 


load-building program. We have 
touched upon the desirability of tak- 
ing the sales emphasis off volume of 
merchandise sales and through our 
salesmen’s compensation policies, 
putting the emphasis on total load 
connected by both dealers and our- 
selves. Advertising, utilization in 
character, has been approved as a 
powerful medium for fostering 
among our customers a greater sense 
of appreciation of the value of our 
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services. Attention has been called 
to the necessity for having in effect 
a logical and effective appliance sery- 
icing policy. The part that our em- 
ployes other than salesmen can be 
induced to play in developing our 
load has been emphasized. 

A fundamentally sound _load- 
building policy is in my opinion, the 
factor which, above all others will 
carry the gas business farthest in its 
continued march of progress. 





A. G. A. Receiving Applications 
for Munroe Award 


ECIPIENTS of the Charles A. 

Munroe Award form one of the 
most exclusive and honorary bodies 
within the gas industry. Today it has 
only three members. Its exclusiveness 
is assured as only one new member 
can be added each year. It will always 
be an honorary fraternity, for its mem- 
bers have been selected as having made 
outstanding or conspicuous individual 
contributions toward the advancement 
of the gas industry. The three mem- 
bers have earned this distinction for 
accomplishments along entirely differ- 
ent lines. 

The first Charles A. Munroe Award 
was presented in 1929 to Nils T. Sell- 
man, of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, in recognition of 
his outstanding work in connection 
with the development and marketing 
of the gas refrigerator. It was by this 
award the gas industry recognized Mr. 
Sellman’s contribution which proved 
that gas may be applied in altogether 
new and profitable fields. 

The second Charles A. Munroe 
Award went to J. L. Conover, of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
of Newark, N. J., in recognition of 
his work in contributing to the general 
interest of the gas industry by the in- 
troduction and widespread application 
of machine bookkeeping systems to 
practically every phase of public util- 
ity accounting, resulting in reduced 
costs, improved public relations and 
more efficient operation. 

The third Charles A. Munroe 
Award was presented last year to Theo- 
dore V. Purcell, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago, 
Ill., for his pioneering and construc- 
tive leadership in rate making; for 


focusing attention upon gas develop- 
ment and crystallizing the gas indus- 
try’s economics to this end. 

Messrs. Sellman, Conover and Pur- 
cell are the nucleus of this distin- 
guished organization—membership in 
which can only be earned. 

The next award will be made at the 
Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association next Octo- 
ber. In the meantime the Committee 
consisting of F. C. Freeman, president, 
Providence Gas Company, Providence, 
R. I., chairman; N. C. McGowen, 
president, United Gas Public Service 
Corp., Houston, Texas, and Frank R. 
Phillips, president, The Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is entertain- 
ing applications. 

Under the terms governing this 
award, the most conspicuous contribu- 
tions to the general interests of the gas 
industry may be presumed to include: 
Research, invention, operating meth- 
ods or practices which reduce cost 
of manufacture and distribution, im- 
proved distribution or other service, 
increased sale of gas, development of 
new uses for gas, improved public 
and employee relations, promotion of 
safety, development of improved ac- 
counting practices, widening the field 
of gas-making materials, new methods 
of manufacture, finance, publicity, new 
gas works products and by-products, 
rates, etc., etc. 

Applications for the 1932 award 
consisting of a substantial financial 
recognition, accompanied by an en- 
grossed certificate, may be made by any 
individual or company member of the 
American Gas Association and should 
be filed with the Managing Director 
on or before August 1, 1932. 
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Household Test of 
A Slow Recovery Water 


ie within the next five years, the 
gas industry expects to increase 
the sales of gas per meter, in the do- 
mestic group, ways and means will 
have to be found to meet the lower 
purchasing power of users in classes 
not now enjoying the benefits derived 
from the use of automatic gas equip- 
ment. The slow recovery automatic 
storage water heater deserves most 
serious consideration as a means to 
accomplish this desired end. 

Due to the depression, and the re- 
sulting limited purchasing power of 
many of our consumers, a water heater 
providing a limited automatic hot 
water supply with a controlled monthly 
bill should find a market, both among 
those who have not enjoyed the bene- 
fits of automatic hot water previously, 
and those who have been reduced in 
circumstances. 

Domestic automatic storage water 
heaters are of three general types, in- 
stantaneous, the quick recovery stor- 
age, and the slow recovery. Each of 
these types has its place in the general 
merchandising plan but each is, of 
course, applicable to a specific class 


of purchaser. The first two types men- 


tioned find their natural place in cater- 
ing to the desires of consumers de- 
manding a relatively unlimited hot 
water service. 

The slow recovery type is so de- 
signed as to give consumers a service 
better than could be obtained with the 
small coal stove, the water back or the 
external heat interchanger. This serv- 
ice, within the limits of the heater, 
is also offered to the consumer at a 
definite maximum expenditure, aiding 
the industry in meeting the ever- 
increasing competition from other 
fuels. The use of the slow recovery 
heater not only replaces antiquated 


methods of securing hot water, but: 


offers the additional advantage of tem- 
perature control of the delivered water 
and at the same time, provides a limit 
on the cost to the consumer of obtain- 
ing this amount of hot water. 

From a load building point of view, 


By E. J. Devlin 


Research Engineer, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


the automatic gas water heater is very 
desirable, as it increases the sales per 
meter, which is most necessary for the 
economical use of investment. 

The merchandising of the slow re- 
covery heater is desirable also from a 
consideration of load factor. Since the 
gas input is small and since an almost 
continuous demand for gas is required 
by this heater, it offers to any gas com- 
pany a means for general load factor 
improvement. 

To determine whether or not this 
heater would meet the water heating 
demands of an average family, it was 
thought advisable to have one installed 
in the home of one of our employees, 
whose family was classed as represent- 
ative, and whose general habits re- 
garding the use of hot water could be 
classed approximately as average. The 
gas used in this territory is a combi- 
nation of coke oven and water gas, 
whose B.t.u. content is 540. 

The premises consist of an eight- 
room house and the family was com- 
posed of two adults and two daugh- 
ters of high school age. In estimat- 
ing the demands for hot water for 
various size families, the age of the 
children must be considered as it is 
well known that a husband, wife and 
small child have a greater hot water 
demand than three adults. There is 
no maid employed regularly, a woman 
coming in to clean once a week. The 
laundry is sent out. The hot water 
requirements have been very satisfac- 
torily supplied previously by means 
of a 24-gallon quick recovery auto- 
matic storage side arm water heater. 


Description of Apparatus 
The heater tested is known as a 
“constant demand automatic gas water 
heater” and is constructed in 45-gallon 
and 60-gallon tank capacities. 
Briefly, the heater consists of a 
cylindrical storage. tank, inserted in 
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Heater 


which there is an inverted ‘‘U” tube, 
a burner at one end of the “U” tube 
supplying the heat. The “U” tube 
carries the products of combustion up, 
over and down again. It is in direct 
contact with water throughout its en- 
tire length. The heater has an allowed 
input of 5500 B.t.u. of gas per hour 
and requires no flue connection. Ori- 
fices, passing 2800, 3400, and 5500 
B.t.u. were installed. A mixture of 
coke oven and water gas, having a 
540 B.t.u. content was used. The 
temperature of the water in this heater 
is automatically controlled by a ther- 
mostat placed within the tank. The 
heater is also equipped with usual 
safety devices. The action of the 
thermostat does not reduce the gas 
flow to zero. When the water tem- 
perature reaches the temperature set- 
ting of the thermostat, the gas flame 
is “banked” to approximately 114 to 
2 cu.ft. per hour. The reduced flame 
acts as a pilot light. 


Arrangement of Apparatus 


For flexibility and convenience in 
conducting the tests, the slow recovery 
heater was connected in “parallel” 
with the side arm automatic heater, 
which had previously supplied the hot 
water requirements, thus permitting 
either or both heaters to be operated. 
Diagram “A” shows the general ar- 
rangement of heaters and house piping, 
water and gas meters. 

The arrangement is such that if it 
is desirable to conduct a draw test or 
recovery test on the slow recovery 
heater, the side arm heater may be 
used for family requirements. 

As shown by the sketch when con- 
ducting a draw test, the water heated, 
in addition to being measured by a 
water meter, is run into a container 
whose volumetric contents and weight 
are known. 

There is also provided a water tem- 
perature recording instrument which 
is connected at the outlet of the heater, 
thus supplying on a 24-hour chart, the 
actual water outlet temperature. 
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Diagram A 


Nature of Tests 


It was proposed to conduct what 
might be described as a “household 
test’ —that is, find out if possible 
what would be the reaction of the 
average users to a slow recovery heater 
and answer the following questions: 


1. Will a 45-gallon heater be adequate 
for the average family of four who 
would be thrifty with the hot water 
supply, realizing that the maximum 
monthly consumption with a 5-cu.ft. 
burner cannot be more than 3600 
cu.ft. and the gas bill not in excess 
of $3.85 per month. 

2. Ascertain by means of a continuous 
draw-off test how the temperature 
holds, that is, draw off the capacity 
of the tank and determine the tem- 
perature of the water at intervals 
during the draw-off. 

3. What is the gas to water ratio of 
this heater; that is over a period 
of time, how many cubic feet of gas 
will be required to raise one gallon 
of water one hundred degrees? 

4. Since it is not necessary to connect 
to a vent, will there be an odor 
from the products of combustion 
from the slow recovery heater? 

5. Due to the fact that the temperature 
of the products of combustion are 
extremely low, will there be an ex- 
cessive amount of water collect 
under the heater? 

6. Ascertain if possible, whether the 
recovery time is excessive and just 
how much it will inconvenience the 
average user of hot water. 

. Find out the 24-hour load factor of 
this type of water heater, using a 
5-cu.ft. burner and a 10-cu.ft. burner. 

8. Determine the length of time that is 
required after starting heater before 
water in tank is heated to a tem- 


perature of 150°, using the 5-, 7- 
and 10-cu.ft. burners. This informa- 
tion is desirable in starting up newly 
installed heaters. 

9. Ascertain if there is a tendency to 
“soot-up” the “U” tube of the 
heater, which might result in odors 
from the heater. Also determine if 
possible, whether there is probabil- 
ity of deterioration of the inside of 
the “U” tube which might shorten 
the life of the heater. 


Maximum Hot Water Delivery 


Graph No. 1, shows a continuous 
draw-off test of a 45-gallon and 60- 
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gallon slow recovery heater equipped 
with 5-cu.ft. orifices. Six gallons of 
water were drawn every five minutes 
with the results shown on the curve. 
This may be described as a continuous 
draw-off test, showing the maximum 
hot water delivery and would have 
shown approximately the same tem- 
peratures whether a 7- or 10-cu.ft. 
spud had been used. 

The design of the heater provides 
for satisfactory water stratification. Six 
gallons of water were drawn off dur- 
ing the first two minutes of every five- 
minute period, the other three min- 
utes permitting of any mixing that 
might take place. It is interesting to 
note that after 40. gallons had been 
drawn from the 45-gallon heater, the 
temperature of the water was higher 
than 120°, although falling rapidly. 
Also, that after 50 gallons had been 
drawn from the 60-gallon heater, the 
temperature -was 135°. 


Draw Test 

Tabulation No. 1 shows the results 
of a draw test at various hours through- 
out the day from 7 A.M. to 11 P.M., 
providing for a total draw off of 80 
gallons. Three different sizes of spuds 
were used with gas rates of 2800, 3400 
and 5500 B.t.u. per hour respectively. 

As would be anticipated, the 10- 
cu.ft. spud shows the best results, the 
lowest temperature indicated being 


Graph No. 1 
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138° which was very satisfactory. Due 
to operating conditions, all tests did 
not start at the same initial tempera- 
ture, however, the general results are 
comparable. 

The test indicated that 2800 B.t.u.’s 
per hour input are insufficient to meet 
the requirements of this draw test as 
the recovery during the night is not 
sufficient to bring back the water to 
the initial temperature. Thirty-four 
hundred B.t.u.’s per hour is compara- 
tively satisfactory, as the temperature 
at 11 P.M., the close of the test, is 
137°. The 5500 B.t.u. input is very 
satisfactory as indicated by the tem- 
peratures in the tabulation. 


TABULATION NO. 1 
*DRAW TEST—45-Gallon Slow Recovery 
Water Heater 
Average Cold Water Temperature 57°—Gas 
Rate 2800, 3400 and 5500 B.t.u./hr. 








Average Outlet Temperature 





2800 3400 5500 
Gal- B.t.u. B.t.u. B.t.u. 
lons 5.2 6.3 10.2 
Time Use Draw cu.ft. cu.ft. cu.ft. 
7 A.M. 10 160° 144° 158° 
8:30 A.M. 4 160° 144° 158° 
9:30 A.M. 12 555° 144° 153° 
11:30 A.M. 12 144° 139° 150° 
12:30 A.M. 3 127° 130° 140° 
1:30 P.M. 5 121° 127° 139° 
3:00 P.M. 6 113° 123° 138° 
6:30 P.M. 6 114° 129° 156° 
8:00 P.M. 7 119° 132° 156° 
11:00 P.M. 15 118° 137° 157° 
80 








*The Time use of this test is based on a 
standard Draw Test well known to water 
heater manufacturers. 


Recovery 
Since the heater consumes such small 
quantities of gas per hour, depending 


upon the size of the spud used, it” 


naturally has a very slow recovery. As 
shown on Graph No. 1, referred to 
previously, due to the design of the 
heater, practically the full capacity of 
the heater, either 45- or 60-gallon, 
can be drawn as usable hot water; 
however, it must be remembered that 
having drawn all the water, it will 
take many hours for recovery, thus ne- 
cessitating a careful use and conserva- 
tion of the hot water. When 45-gal- 
lon heaters equipped with a 5-cu.ft. 
spud are first installed in a consumer's 
premises, they should be given twenty 
to twenty-four hours without use, in 
order that the water may reach the de- 
sited temperature, as otherwise if even 
small quantities are used, it will take 
so long to provide a full tank of hot 
water, that from the start the purchaser 
will conclude the supply is not ade- 
quate. 

Recovery tests were conducted on 
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COMPOSITE AVERAGE HOURLY GAS CONSUMPTION - TWO WEEKS OPERATION 
45 GAL. SLOW RECOVERY WATER HEATER - 5 CU.¥FT. PER HOUR SPUD 
LOAD FACTOR = 86.23% 

TESTED AT 183 MIDWOOD ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
FEBRUARY & MAHCH, 1952 





Graph No. 2 


the 45- and 60-gallon heaters, using 
spuds of various capacities, the time 
required being indicated in the follow- 
ing tabulation. 








Hours Hot Water 











Heater Spud Time Of Outlet 
Capacity Capacity Recovery Temp. 
45 gal. 5.0 cu.ft. 20 150 
45 gal. 6.2 cu.ft. 16 150 
45 gal. 10.0 cu.ft. 9% 150 
60 gal. 5.0 cu.ft. 27 140 
60 gal. 8.2 cu.ft. 14 145 
60 gal. 10.0 cu.ft. 12 140 

Load Factor 


Graph No. 2 shows the composite 
average hourly gas consumption for a 
24-hour period of two weeks’ opera- 
tion of a slow recovery water heater, 
using a 5-cu.ft. burner. The figures 
indicate a load factor of 86.23%. Sim- 
ilar data collected for a number of 
such heaters would probably indicate 
due to diversification, a load factor 
approaching 100 per cent. It is in- 
teresting to note that in this particular 
instance, the maximum hourly use of 
gas occurred between 10 P.M. and 1 
A.M. which, from a distribution point 
of view, is excellent. 

Compare this with the results ob- 
tained by the use of a 10-cu.ft. burner 
shown on Graph 3. This resembles to 
a large extent the results obtained with 
a quick recovery heater. On a week's 
operation with a 10-cu.ft. spud, the 
load factor is shown to be 54.5 per 
cent. The results of a greater num- 
ber of heaters would slightly improve 


this load factor; however, it would 
never approach that obtained with a 
5-cu.ft. spud. 


Gas Water Ratio 

As the best means of judging the 
performance of a water heater from 
the view of the household user, it is 
thought that the most representative is 
by the determination of the ratio of 
cubic feet of gas consumed per de- 
livered gallon of water raised 100°. 
This ratio is a measure of the operat- 
ing efficiency rather than the ordinary 
thermal efficiency. The thermal effi- 
ciency is only concerned with the heat 
lost in the flue gas, while the gas water 
ratio contains factors as tank radiation 
losses and radiation lost from piping, 
all of which affect the consumer's cost 
of hot water service. To make this 
ratio applicable to all working condi- 
tions, as the temperature of the inlet 
water which will vary in different parts 
of the country and with the season of 
the year, and the temperature of the 
outlet water which depends on the set- 
ting of the thermostat, 100° has been 
adopted as the standard degree rise. 

The results of test conducted using 
different spud sizes are as follows: 








Max. Daily Ratio 
Hourly Water Cu.Ft. Average 
Gas Input Cons. Gas per Hot Water 
(Spud Size) 100° Gals. 100° Gals. Temp. 





5 36.2 2.40 139 
7 43.0 2.49 143 
10 43.5 2.18 153 
Avg. 40.9 2.36 145 
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The average ratio obtained as shown 
in the tabulation above, 2.36 cu.ft. of 
gas per gallon of water raised 100° 
compares very favorably with other 
storage type installations on our lines. 
A gas water ratio is an indication of 
what is sometimes called the overall 
system efficiency. This ratio is a func- 
tion of the length and size of the hot 
water piping, the size of the storage 
tank in relation to the daily demand 
for hot water, the nature of the use of 
hot water and the temperature of the 
delivered water. It is, nevertheless, an 
accurate measure of the performance 
of a water heater installed on the dis- 
trict and shows the actual cost to the 
consumer for heating one gallon of 
water through a temperature rise of 
100°. This ratio would be somewhat 
reduced if the heater were placed 
closer to the point of use of the hot 
water. It is possible to locate this 
type of heater near the place of use of 
hot water due to the fact that the 
heater does not have to be vented. 

It is to be noted that the 5-cu.ft. 
spud supplies hot water at an average 
temperature of 136° when the thermo- 
stat was set to provide a maximum 
hot water temperature of 150°. Dur- 
ing this test no advantage was taken 
of the adjustable thermostat since the 
maximum day requirements could not 
be anticipated, since no laundry is 
done at home. On several occasions 
the water temperature dropped as low 
as 113°. This drop was too great to 
enable the heater to recover sufficiently 
over night. It was clear that the hot 
water demands of the family were of 
such a nature that a slightly greater 
recovery or the next size storage tank 
was needed. When the next size 
spud, rated at 7 cu.ft. per hour, but 
actually only passing 6.2 cu.ft. was in- 
serted, the objection entirely disap- 
peared. The heater was now able to 
meet the family’s hot water demands. 
While this spud was in the burner the 
number of 100° gallons used increased. 
At this point, it is well to mention 
that the members of the family in 
whose house the test was conducted 
were not at anytime cautioned to con- 
serve their use of hot water. Their 
hot water requirements remained the 
same as when the water was being sup- 
plied by the quick recovery heater. 
There is no doubt that this family 
could adjust its use of hot water in 
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COMPOSITE AVERAGE HOURLY GAS CONSUMPTION- ONE WEEK OPERATION 
45 GAL. SLOW RECOVERY WATER HEATER -/O CU.FT.PER HOUR SPUD 
LoaD FACTOR - 54.5% 

TESTED AT 1865 MIDWOOD ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

FEBRUARY, 1952. 





Graph No. 3 


such a manner that the 5-cu.ft. spud 
would have given satisfactory service. 
The fact that the family did not adjust 
the nature of its hot water demands 
disclosed that but 1.1 cu.ft. of gas 
greatly increases the capacity of the 
heater. This is a very interesting and 
important point. 

With this 10-cu.ft. spud, it is no- 
ticed that the average hot water tem- 
perature is 150°. The heater is, there- 
fore, performing more like a quick 
recovery type than a slow recovery. 
This fact is also substantiated by 
Graph 3 showing load factor. 


“U” Tube 

When the heater is first put in 
operation, or when a sufficiently large 
volume of hot water is withdrawn and 
this hot water replaced by cold water, 
stratifying at the bottom of the “U” 
tube, considerable moisture is deposited 
on the basement floor. Under normal 
operating conditions when the water 
at the base of the ‘‘U”’ tube is warm, 
this moisture is not noticeable since 
it collects in the drip pan on the out- 
let side of the ‘“U” tube and is vapor- 
ized by the products of combustion 
leaving the heater. A slight amount 
of moisture always can be felt at the 
outlet of the “U” tube. During the 
two months’ test period of this heater, 
there has been a slight accumulation of 


white powder on the burner and on 
the floor under the heater. This pow- 
der showed the following composition 
on analysis. 


Zinc sulphate—Zn SO, H.O 92.43% 
Undetermined 7.57% 





100.0% 


The chemist advises that the deposit 
is due to corrosion of the galvanized 
portion of the metal, his statement 
being as follows: 

“All manufactured gas either car- 
buretted water gas or coke oven gas 
contains traces of organic sulphur 
which when burned changes to sulphur 
dioxide. This in combination with 
condensed moisture will attack the 
galvanizing of the ‘‘U”’ tube as well as 
the metal beneath.” 

Reports from a Western gas utility 
show that this action is not unduly 
deleterious to the tube, and samples 
taken from systems in constant opera- 
tion in customers’ homes show slight 
deterioration. 

We believe, however, that this tube 
may be treated so this corrosive action 
can be effectively reduced. We are 
informed by the manufacturer of this 
type of water heater, that a protective 
coating has been developed which will 
retard corrosion. 














tur 
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In order to eliminate customer com- 
plaints, care should be exercised in the 
selection of the spud size. The most 
important of the variables that may 
effect the quantity of gas that will be 
passed by a given size of spud, are 
the pressure of the gas and the specific 
gravity. The following difficulty was 
experienced. 

The owner of a two-family house 
was sold a 60-gallon heater with a 
5-cu.ft. spud. Complaint was received 
of insufficient hot water. The spud 
was removed and tested in the labora- 
tory and found to pass only 4.2 cu.ft. 
of gas at the pressure at which it had 
been operating. 

The following gas rates were ob- 
tained on the nine drilled water heater 
orifices supplied by the manufacturing 
company. 

The orifices were inserted in 1/ in. 
venturi nozzle burner. A mixed gas, 
average specific gravity of .496 was 
used. Each of the nine orifices were 
measured with new MTD drills. 


Gas Rate Cubic Feet per Hour 
” 3 cr 4” 





Size Orifice Water Water Water 
MTD No. 55 _ - 8.47 
MTD No. 56 6.79 7.29 7.91 
MTD No. 57 6.43 6.99 7.58 
MTD No. 58 5.7 6.2 6.7 
MTD No. 58 5.55 6.05 6.54 
MTD No. 58 5.54 6.0 6.54 
MTD No. 58 5.37 5.9 6.37 
MTD No. 59 — —_ 5.6 
MTD No. 60 4.65 5.36 


5.83 





In companies where coal and water 


gas are distributed, some variation in 
specific gravity must necessarily be 
encountered. As the gravity of a gas 
increases, the gas rate through any 
given spud decreases. A spud which 
permits a 5-cu.ft. per hour gas flow 
when the gas gravity is .496 will allow 
only a flow of 4.3 when the gravity 
is increased to .66. 

Suppose a 45-gallon heater equipped 
with a No. 60 orifice is sold in a home 
where a slightly larger heater should 
have been selected, and to make mat- 
ters worse, the piping in the house 
was undersized with the result that the 
gas pressure at the manifold of the 
heater was 3 in. or under. A com- 
plaint of inadequate supply of hot 
water will result. My experience in 
the use of a 5-cu.ft. spud indicates that 
when the temperature is not main- 
tained conditions go from “bad to 
worse” very rapidly. For instance, 


when a bath is taken, if the tempera- 
ture of the water drops as low as 110°, 
the water is used straight instead of 
mixing with cold water so that in- 
stead of using 10 gallons of hot water 
at 135°, and mixing with 5 gallons of 
cold water, the full 15 gallons of water 
is drawn out of the heater still fur- 
ther depleting it, thereby requiring a 
much greater time for recovery. For 
the reason given above and the fact 
of possible poor pressure conditions, 
it is advisable to check the pressure at 
the manifold when the heater is in- 
stalled, and a spud that will pass at 
least 5 cu.ft. at the pressure should be 
installed. It may prove advisable to 
install spuds having a minimum capac- 
ity of 6 cu.ft. This would result in 
better satisfied consumers and in most 
instances no appreciable increase in 


gas bill. 


Suggestions to Salespeople 

As people learn to appreciate auto- 
matic hot water, there is a tendency 
to use more of it. On investigating 
complaints of slow recovery heaters 
already installed, in several instances 
we find that the temperature control is 
placed at the extreme position furnish- 
ing water at the maximum temperature 
of approximately 180° F. This is 
only recommended to the customer to 
meet peak demands as a constant tem- 
perature carried at this degree increases 
radiation losses and proves deleterious 
to the heater construction. 

This test has shown that, in many 
instances, the consumer has previously 
been “oversold,” in so far as his de- 
mands for hot water are concerned. 
There are many families on the district 
whose demand for hot water does not 
equal or exceed the demand of the 
family in whose residence this test 
was conducted. The slow recovery 
heater in these installations with rela- 
tively low B.t.u. input, will give satis- 
factory service. 

The test also shows that a small in- 
crease in the gas flow changes the oper- 
ation of the heater from, in this par- 
ticular case, unsatisfactory to entirely 
satisfactory. The salesman can thus 
be assured that the capacity of the 
heater can be raised and that satisfac- 
tory operation to the consumer is cer- 
tain. This statement does not mean 
that discretion on the part of the sales- 
man is not needed in determining the 
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proper location to install a slow re- 
covery heater. 

A 60-gallon heater equipped with 
5-, 8- and 10-cu.ft. orifice has been 
tested under the same conditions. With 
the 5-cu.ft. spud the additional capac- 
ity of hot water, that is 15 gallons in 
excess of the 45 gallons, noticeably 
improves the hot water service and 
very satisfactorily meets the hot water 
requirements of the home, whereas 
when the 45-gallon was used with a 
5-cu.ft. orifice, the supply was not ade- 
quate at all times as previously ex- 
plained. Therefore, when the increased 
price of the 60-gallon heater does not 
offer too much sales resistance, the 
salesman should endeavor to sell the 
60-gallon heater equipped with a 5- 
cu.ft. spud. This increase in tank 
capacity gives the consumer a greater 
flexibility in the use of hot water with 
the same limited monthly use of gas. 


General Conclusions 

A. From the tests conducted over a 
two months’ period with a 45-gallon 
heater, it was found that a gas rate 
of 6.2 cu.ft. per hour provided satis- 
factory hot water service for a family 
as described. If family laundry were 
done at home, it would have been 
necessary for the thermostat to be set 
at a higher point to meet the additional 
demand and the daily uses of hot wa- 
ter curtailed. Tests with a 60-gallon 
heater indicated that an hourly gas 
consumption of 5.2 cu.ft. was ade- 
quate. 

B. The character of the load curve 
of this heater is excellent from a load 
factor point of view provided the spud 
is properly sized for the quantity of 
hot water to be supplied. 

C. That on account of the slow re- 
covery feature of the heater, hot water 
must be conserved and used sparingly 
throughout the day. While it is pos- 
sible to obtain 45 gallons of hot 
water a day when using a 45-gallon 
heater, if drawn at normal intervals, 
should the 45 gallons be drawn, for 
example, between 7 and 10 P.M. at 
night, due to the slow recovery, com- 
plete recovery to the normal tempera- 
ture carried would not be accomplished 
by morning. 

D. Test conducted by our labora- 
tory of the products of combustion 
showed no evidence of any carbon 
monoxide. 
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Affiliated Associations 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 


How They Started and 
How They Have Grown 


By John N. Cadby 


Executive Secretary 





HILE the name of 

the Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association dates back 
little more than a decade, 
that active organization 
really is the outgrowth of 
the Wisconsin Gas Associa- 
tion which was formed in 
1902 and the Wisconsin 
Electric Association or- 
ganized in 1909. At its con- 
vention in Milwaukee, 
March 2, 1922, the gas as- 
sociation and the Wisconsin Electric 
Association disbanded and their mem- 
bers formed the Wisconsin Utilities 
Association which now includes gas, 
electric, electric railway and combina- 








tion companies of which there are 25 
member operating companies, 87 asso- 


J. P. Pulliam, First President of the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association 





Herewith is the sixth of a series of articles 
appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving 
an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Work of these associations has proved 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
on the splendid records of these organizations. 


ciate members and 510 active members. 

The Wisconsin Utilities Association 
is divided into separate sections—Gas 
(technical), Accounting, Commercial 
and other groups which formerly held 
parallel sectional meetings in connec- 
tion with the annual convention. 

These sections have shown a healthy 
growth due to their importance to 
members. Today separate meetings 
are held at convenient times, which 
plan has been so successful that since 
1925 no general conventions have been 
held. The attendance at the last meet- 
ing of each section was as follows: 

Accounting Section, 93 members; 
Commercial Section 182, Electric (tech- 
nical) Section 150, Gas (technical) 
Section 105, Transportation Section 93. 
The attendance at principal group 
conferences were: Women’s Group 
172, Home Service Conference 42, Ac- 
cident Prevention 34. 

In addition there is a General Section 
which is devoted to the work of Home 
Service and Women’s Conferences, 
Employee Education, Customers’ Rela- 
tions and matters relating to accident 
prevention, insurance and protection 
of lives from highway construction. 


At a recent meeting of 
Executives 67 men attended. 

The Wisconsin Utilities 
Association Activities is the 
official publication of that 
Association and it was estab- 
lished in May, 1924. Its 
circulation has reached nearly 
1,200 copies and the num- 
ber of pages has grown to 
20 and sometimes 24 in 
each edition. 

There are about 45 com- 
mittees in connection with the organi- 
zation, and the combined staff of the 
Association, and its affiliated Public 
Utility Information Bureau consists 
of five full-time employees. Until re- 
cently there were six. The annual 
budget for the past year was about 
$40,000. For the coming year it has 
been reduced to $32,000. 

One of the features of the Wiscon- 
sin Association is that no conferences, 
committee or section meetings are held 
unless there are sufficient matters of 
importance to justify an assembly of 
members. Sectional meetings generally 
are rotated at different points in the 
State. The interval between successive 
section meetings ranges from 12 to 24 
months. 

Subjects considered at all meetings 
are selected to include the vital prob- 
lems of the particular group and arf- 
rangements are made to permit and en- 
courage informal discussions of these 
subjects. Expense and time devoted 
to entertainment are held to a mini- 
mum. The Commercial Section is the 
only group which ever has an exhibi- 
tion of appliances. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Missouri Association of 


Public Utilities 
aA E. BETTIS, 
® vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas 
City Power and 
Light Company, was 
reelected _ president 
of the Missouri 
Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities at its 
annual convention 
held April 28-30, in 
Excelsior Springs, 
oO. 

A. E. Bettis Mr. Bettis is the 
first president to be 
reelected to a second term since the asso- 
ciation was established. Fred Karr, presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gas Co., 
who, as first vice-president, was in line to 
be elevated to the presidency, made a per- 
sonal request that Mr. Bettis be retained 
for another year and complimented Mr. 
Bettis for his successful handling of the 

association’s affairs during the past year. 

N. R. Beagle, manager of the Missouri 
Power and Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
was elected secretary, replacing F. D. 
Beardslee, of St. Louis. C. E. Michel, 
vice-president of the Union Electric Light 
and Power Co., St. Louis, was elected third 
vice-president, replacing Powell C. Groner, 
of Kansas City. 

The other officers reelected were: First 
vice-president, Fred Karr, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
second vice-president, Worth Bates, Mis- 
souri Gas and Electric Service Co., Lex- 
ington, Mo.; treasurer, Hermann Spoehrer, 
Union Electric Light and Power Co., St. 


Louis, Mo.; assistant secretary, Jesse Blythe,_ 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

The Executive Committee, all retiring 
members being reelected, is composed of: 
Maj. T. J. Strickler, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Gas Co.; Hermann Spoehrer, Union Electric 
Light and Power Co., St. Louis; W. H. 
Henby, St. Louis County Water Co., Uni- 
versity City, Mo.; W. H. Swift, Jr., Spring- 
field (Mo.) Gas and Electric Co.; D. W. 
Snyder, Jr., Missouri Power and Light 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Abe Vogel, East 
Missouri Power Co., Louisiana, Mo.; H. 
H. Kuhn, Kansas City (Mo.) Power and 
Light Co.; H. M. Patton, Union Electric 
Light and Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Membership in the Association is com- 
posed of electric, gas, water and electric 
railway companies in Missouri. Approxi- 
mately 200 utility men from throughout the 
State attended, many of whom were ac- 


companied by their wives. A special en-_ 


tertainment program was arranged for the 
ladies. 

The place and date for holding next 
year’s convention will be selected by the 
Executive Committee at its next meeting. 

R. W. Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, de- 
livered an address at the morning session, 








Convention Calendar 


June 
3-4 American Gas Association Executive 
Conference 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
5-10 National Electric Light Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
6- 9 gy om Association of Purchasing 


gents 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, a Mich, 
7- 8- 9 Institution of Gas Enginee 
General Meeting, ge England 
9-10 Canadian Gas Association 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba 
15-17 A. G. A. Course in Domestic Gas Ap- 
pliances & Home Service Conference 
Testing Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio 
19-23 Public Utilities Advertising Association 
New York, N. Y. 
20-24 American Society for Testing Materials 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
20-25 Home Economics Association 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
27-% The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 
igwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario, 
Can. 


July 
Household Gas Appliance Course 
Columbia University, New York, 


5- 


N 
N 


August 


24-26 Pacific Coast-Gas Association 
Del Monte, Calif. 


September 


14-16 National gs eg _ Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


October 
3- 7 National Safety ot Congress 
ashington, D. 
4-5 Indiana Gas pol 
French Lick, Ind. 
10-14 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


November 


1- 2 Institution of Gas Engineers 
Annual Research Meeting, London, 
England 

15-17 American Petroleum Institute 
Houston, Texas 





April 29. His subject was, “A Message 
to the Gas Utilities of Missouri.” 

Philip H. Gadsden, Philadelphia, Pa., 
vice-president of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, was scheduled to make 
an address on “Public Relations in the 
Utility Field,” but was ill and unable to 
attend. His speech was read at the Satur- 
day morning session, April 30, by W. H. 
Henby, president of the St. Louis County 
Water Co., University City, Mo. 

W. H. Onken, Jr., New York City, vice- 
president, Security Owners’ Association, 
made an address April 28 on the subject, 
“The Utilities’ Position Relative to the 
Present Financial Situation.” 

Other speakers and their subjects were: 
“The Growth of Farm Electrification in 
Missouri,” Dr. E. A. White, Chicago, IIl., 
director of the Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture; “The Urgent 
Need of Cooperation,” Dr. G. W. Allison, 
New York City, field manager, National 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau; “What's the 
Matter—and Everything?” H. P. Wright, 
Kansas City, Mo., president, Kansas Gas 
and. Electric Co.; “The Manufacturers’ 
Viewpoint of the Kansas and Oklahoma 
Anti-Merchandising Laws,” George A. 
Hughes, Chicago, Ill., president, Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. 

The closing session April 30 was de- 
voted to merchandising. The report of 
F. M. Rosenkrans, of Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of the Merchandising Committee, 
gave a general picture of the merchandising 
situation in Missouri and the widespread 
cooperation between the utilities and local 


merchants and dealers throughout the State. 

John Redmond, Burlington, Kansas, edi- 
tor of the Burlington (Kans.) Republican, 
former president of the Kansas Press Asso- 
ciation, made an address on “The Effect 
of the Merchandising Law in Kansas.” He 
presented facts and figures showing that 
the anti-merchandising law is a detriment 
to the people in Kansas, especially in the 
smaller towns. He said that the editors of 
newspapers in Kansas are virtually unan- 
imous in urging the repeal of the law by 
the next Kansas legislature. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


| ies Addison B. Day Medal of Honor 
has been announced by the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. Through the 
generosity of Addison B. Day, a past 
president of the association, this annual 
award is made available to the member 
of the association who is deemed to have 
rendered the outstanding individual serv- 
ice in behalf of the gas industry. 

The award may be made for distin- 
guished accomplishment in research; in- 
vention; operating methods or practices 
which reduce the cost of production, 
transmission, or distribution, or which 
improve products or by-products; in- 
creasing the sale of gas, and outstanding 
sales development work, including ad- 
vertising and publicity; development of 
new uses for gas; improved public or 
employee relations; promotion of safety; 
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Delegates attending the Southern Gas Association Convention at New Orleans last month 


development of improved accounting 
practices; and new methods in manufac- 
ture, finance or rates. 

Every member of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association is entitled to make applica- 
tion for the Medal or to be nominated 
by his friends or the company employ- 
ing him. Applications or nominations 
should be made to the association prior 
to July 1 of each year. The judges will 
be the president and vice-president of the 
association and three members of the 
association appointed by the president. 

The first presentation of the medal will 
be made at the annual convention to be 
held at Del Monte, California, August 
24-26, 1932. 


Southern Gas Association 
Quaaenmans the position of gas 


service in domestic, commercial and 
industrial fields was the keynote of three 
full days of activity at the convention of 
the Southern Gas Association. This was 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
association and was held May 3, 4 and 5 
at the Hotel Monteleone, located in the 
quaint Vieux Carré of New Orleans. The 
afternoon sessions were held jointly with 
those of the Southern Regional Gas Sales 
Conference of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Under the skillful direction of Presi- 
dent E. N. Avegno, leaders of the in- 
dustry clearly outlined the present posi- 
tion of gas in the world of business and 
presented concrete plans to increase the 
business through advertising, intelligent 
sales effort and cooperation with sales 
agencies outside of the utility field. 

David F. Kahn, chairman of the Manu- 
facturers’ Section of the American Gas 
Association, inspired the delegates with a 
plan for setting a par for gas appliance 
sales that should be “shot for’ regard- 
less of any activities of competitors. He 
also told of the progress that is being 
made by the Manufacturers’ Section to- 
ward carrying on an extensive three-year 
gas appliance advertising campaign. 

Dealer sales were discussed from sev- 


eral different angles, first by W. R. Putnam, 
commercial manager of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company and by L. C. DeLeon, 
president, Louisiana- Mississippi Master 
Plumbers’ Association. That the dealers 
and the gas utilities are working closer 
and closer toward a common goal was 
clearly evident from the wide discussion 
of the subject by members from the floor. 

The convention was reminded of the 
present relationships between “Business 
and Government,” by Major Alexander 
Forward, managing director of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. Major Forward 
gave an intimate description of conditions 
in Washington and in many States, as 
they affect the utilities and presented 
pertinent statistics as a basis for construc- 
tive thought in dealing with public mat- 
ters. 

Valuable papers on “Holding the Cook- 
ing Load” by Hall M. Henry and “Em- 
ployee-Customer Relation Training” by 
A. J. Sarré, completed the general pro- 
gram. Most of the papers are available 
through the Secretary of the Southern 
Gas Association. 

Officers and directors for 1932-33 were 
elected as follows: President, J. J. Bren- 
nan, commercial manager, Memphis 
Power & Light Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
vice-president, B. B. Ferguson, president, 
Portsmouth Gas Company, Portsmouth, 
Va.; second vice-president, E. S. Dickey, 
president, Maryland Meter Works, Balti- 
more, Md.; secretary-treasurer, S. L. 
Drumm, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Directors—Colonel E. Dougherty, C. 
M. Rogers, W. L. Plummer, James F. 
Orr, W. C. Gamble, J. W. Owen and 
George Park. 

Nine papers giving up-to-date data on 
utilization and sales subjects were pre- 
sented at the sessions of the Southern 
Regional Gas Sales Conference. These 
sessions were presided over by S. L. 
Drumm and C. M. Rogers. The use of 
gas in large power plants, apartments, 
laundries, refrigeration, summer air con- 
ditioning and house heating were dis- 
cussed by experts. 


The technical sessions were the means 
of presenting much worth-while material 
on pipe line and distribution engineering, 
odorization of natural gas and methods of 
supplying small towns with natural gas 
or butane gas. 

The splendid condition of the Southern 
Gas Association was indicated by the re- 
port of President Avegno. Membership 
during the year increased 21 per cent. 

A full program of entertainment was 
provided by committees from New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., under the genial 
leadership of A. E. Merchant. A grand 
ball Tuesday evening and a cabaret ban- 
quet Wednesday night were the high 
lights. Sight-seeing trips, luncheons and 
a theatre party for the ladies were 
greatly enjoyed in the interesting setting. 

Music for the convention was fur- 
nished by the well-trained orchestra of 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

The association voted to hold its 
twenty-fifth annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during May of next year. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


SD RESIDENT H. 
SMYSER 
BAIR, with the as- 
sistance of compe- 
tent committees on 
program and enter- 
tainment, set a high 
standard at the 
twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of 
the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association. The 
well-attended meet- 
ings were held at 
Galen Hall, Wern- 
ersville, Pennsylvania, April 26, 27 and 28. 

The papers and addresses were well 
chosen, resulting in a balanced program; 
the subjects were arranged under the gen- 
eral heads of “production,” “distribution,” 
“new business” and “accounting.” This 
was so well done that each division of 
subject matter held the interested attention 
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of all the groups present and the ensuing 
discussion taxed the “time logs” of the 
respective chairmen. 

A full program was well-planned for 
leisurely enjoyment of the beautiful sur- 
roundings of Galen Hall in the afternoons. 
The evening speakers presented a masterly 
mixture of business and entertainment. The 
former were C. E. Paige, vice-president of 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company—past 
president of the American Gas Association 
—and Thomas F. Kennedy, manager, new 
business department, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. In Mr. Kennedy's unavoidable 
absence his paper “The Trend of Com- 
petition upon the Gas Industry,” was 
read for him. 

The lighter side was provided by those 
well-known after-dinner speakers, Dr. 
Francis Harvey Green, headmaster of Pen- 
nington School, Pennington, N. J., and 
Strick Gillilan, National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., both of whom kept the 
crowded room in roars of laughter at their 
topical §sallies. 

The convention was opened by President 
Bair of York, who presided at the evening 
meetings, turning over the sectional activi- 
ties to Messrs. Boyer (production), Wood- 
ring (distribution), Crankshaw (new 
business) and Corson (accounting). 

All of the papers and addresses presented 
developed broad and interesting discussion 
from the floor; Mr. Rincliffe’s paper on 
“Purging with Inert Gases’’ was also ably 
and informatively discussed by Herbert W. 
Alrich, of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, chairman of the A. G. A. 
Committee on Purging and Placing in 
Service or Removing from Service Gas 
Holders and Other Gas Works Apparatus. 

The American Gas Association message 
was delivered by A. Gordon King, its serv- 
ice engineer. 


New officers were elected as follows: 


President, L. W. Heath, Williamsport; 
first vice-president, F. M. M. Oliver, 
Philadelphia; second vice-president, A. J. 
Llewellyn, Kingston; third vice-president, 
T. W. McDonald, York; Frank W. Lesley, 
secretary, and W. G. Sterrett, treasurer. 


Indiana Gas Association 


ECRETARY P. A. MCLEOD, of the 

Indiana Gas Association, has an- 
nounced that the 1932 Convention will be 
held at the French Lick Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 4 and 5. Announcements con- 
cerning the program of this convention 
will be announced later. 


A. G. A. Proceedings Wanted 


YYOLUMEs Nos. 1 to 4, 1919 to 1922, 
and No. 9, 1927 of the American Gas 
Association Proceedings are desired by 
Hobart R. Coffey, librarian, Law Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Robert M. Feustel Victim 
of Nephritis 


OBERT M. 

FEUSTEL, 
president of the 
Midland United 
Company and an 
officer and di- 
rector of various 
subsidiaries of 
that company, 
died of nephritis 
May 8, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., 
where he made his home. He had 
been in poor health for a month, but 
did not become critically ill until 
about a week before his death. 

Mr. Feustel was actively engaged in 
the public utility business as an oper- 
ator, management executive, state 
commission engineer and consulting 
engineer from the time of his gradua- 
tion from Purdue University in 1905. 

He was born at Fort Wayne, Au- 
gust 5, 1884. He received his pre- 
liminary education in the public 
schools of Fort Wayne and later en- 
tered Purdue University from which 
he was graduated in 1905 with a B.S. 
degree, taking his C.E. from the same 
university in 1909. He began his pro- 
fessional career as assistant engineer 
with the Fort Wayne and Wabash 
Valley Traction Company at Fort 
Wayne in 1905. 

In 1907 he became assistant engi- 
neer of the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin and there gained training 
with the first state public utility regu- 
latory body given mandatory power 
over rates and service. He became as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Wiscon- 
sin Commission in 1911. When the 
Public Utilities Commission of IIli- 
nois was created in 1913, he was called 
to that state to become its first chief 
engineer and in that capacity organized 
its engineering department. 

Mr. Feustel left commission work 
in 1915 to engage in private consult- 
ing engineering which he continued 
until 1929. In 1917 he was elected 
president of the Indiana Service Cor- 
poration, an electric light and power 
and electric railway company, with 
headquarters at Fort Wayne. 

While thus actively engaged as a 


R. M. Feustel 





public utility operator Mr. Feustel 
served almost continuously during the 
next twelve years in consulting engi- 
neering and valuation work for both 
public bodies and public utility com- 
panies. Although he was engaged in 
directing the operation of a public 
utility company, Mr. Feustel, during 
that period, served as an expert for 
state public utility commissions, mu- 
nicipalities and the provincial and Do- 
minion governments of Canada. This 
was an achievement regarded as par- 
ticularly noteworthy as indicating the 
progress of judicial regulation work 
to a point where cities and states were 
willing to accept the services of a man 
experienced in regulatory work even 
though he was a public utility operator 
at the time. 

In 1929, Mr. Feustel was elected 
executive vice-president of the Mid- 
land United Company which controls 
public utility companies operating in 
Indiana and Ohio, including the In- 
diana Service Corporation of which he 
was president. In the following year 
he was elected an officer of other sub- 
sidiary companies in the group, in- 
cluding the Chicago South Shore and 
South Bend Railroad, of which he was 
elected president. 

He was elected president of the 
Midland United Company on Decem- 
ber 15, 1931. In March of this year 
he was elected vice-chairman of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany and president of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana. 

Mr. Feustel was a member of the 
board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Seventh district. 


A. B. S. Little Is Dead 


A rowm B. S. LITTLE, fifty- 
three, associated with the franchise 
bureau of the Corporation Counsel's office, 
gas and mechanical engineer, who has ap- 
peared in New York City utility cases as 
an expert since 1919, died May 11 at 
Brunswick General Hospital, Amityville, 
oe & 

Mr. Little was an internationally known 
authority on gas, electric light and other 
public utility rates. He had written two 
books on “Valuation of Public Service 
Property,” and “Purification of Gas.” 
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Gas Industry to Take 
Part in Plumbers’ Meeting 


hp COCHRBATIVE gas industry exhibit 
sponsored by the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, Kings County Gas 
Company, Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany, the New York & Richmond Gas 
Company and the American Gas Associa- 
tion will be held at the fiftieth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, which will take 
place at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, N. Y., June 20-23. Plans have 
progressed favorably and there is every 
indication that the display will prove a 
conspicuous success, 

In the spirit of promoting plumber- 
dealer relationships, the exhibit will in- 
clude a display of gas company sales and 
advertising methods and material and 
also will feature interesting information 
about Laboratory approved appliances. 
There will be a complete demonstration 
showing how the gas industry is helping 
the plumber to expand his business by 
selling approved gas appliances. Visitors 


will learn what automatic gas refrigera- 
tors, self-acting water heaters, effortless 
gas heating and other gas equipment and 
services have done to create new oppor- 
tunities for the plumbing industry. 

In addition to the cooperative display, 
the following manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances have reserved space for the purpose 
of displaying their products: American 
Radiator Company, American Stove Com- 
pany, Crane Company, Electrolux Refrig- 
erator Sales, Inc., Hotstream Heater 
Company, Kompak Company, Ruud Man- 
ufacturing Company, Hardwick Stove Co., 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Faraday 
Refrigerator Corp., Roberts & Mander 
Stove Co. and others pending. 

An attendance of approximately 4,000 
plumber delegates from all parts of the 
country is expected. Twenty-five thousand 
invitations to visit the exhibition have 
been distributed by the metropolitan and 
other gas companies and supplies of these 
printed invitations are available at head- 
quarters for any A. G. A. members. 





Gas Measurement Course 
Attracts 235 Students 


HE ninth Southwestern Gas Meas- 

urement Short Course, conducted 
by the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, at Norman, 
April 26, 27 and 28, attracted repre- 
sentatives of gas and oil companies, 
and natural gasoline and gas equip- 
ment manufacturing companies from 
eighteen states, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. While the 
registration was not as heavy as last 
year, Owing to economic conditions, 
the enrollment reached 235, and was 
composed entirely of representatives 
of the industries most interested in the 
short course. 

An interesting display of gas meas- 
uring equipment was placed in the 
basement of the Engineering Building 
and proved popular throughout the 
course. 

The College of Engineering was as- 


sisted in putting on the short course 
by the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma, the Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation, the Natural Gas Department 
of the American Gas Association and 
the Natural Gasoline Association of 
America. 

The Corporation Commission was 
represented on the program by J. J. 
Hassler, gas and electric engineer of 
that body, who presented an interest- 
ing paper. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Dr. W. B. Bizzell, 
president of the University, who was 
introduced by E. F. McKay, manager 
of the Oklahoma Utilities Association. 
Others who were introduced at the 
opening of the session, by B. L. 
Maulsby, Tulsa, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee which arranged the 
short course, were R. E. Miller, Tulsa, 
secretary, Natural Gasoline Associa- 


tion of America; A. E. Higgins, Dal- 
las, secretary, Natural Gas Department, 
A. G. A., who spoke briefly, and J. H. 
Felgar, dean of the College of Engi- 
neering, who discussed the College of 
Engineering and the gas measurement 
short course. 

The classes were conducted by mem- 
bers of the university faculty, assisted 
by gas utility and gas equipment rep- 
resentatives. The course included ad- 
dresses, instruction and demonstration 
on matters connected with measure- 
ment of natural gas and natural gaso- 
line, and principles, repair and testing 
of various types of meters. 

A banquet was held in the McFarlin 
Church on the second night, which 
included stunts and other entertain- 
ment. 

W. R. McLaughlin of the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, was selected as chair- 
man of the General Committee for the 
coming year. This committee will 
cooperate with the College of Engi- 
neering in arranging for the short 
course for next year. 

Among gas equipment manufactur- 
ers who were represented with exhibits 
at the gas measurement short course 
this year were: 

The Bristol Company, The Chaplin- 
Fulton Manufacturing Company, The 
Foxboro Company, Metric Metal 
Works of American Meter Company, 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company, 
Refinery Supply Company, Sprague 
Meter Company, Taylor Instrument 
Company, Westcott & Greis, Inc. 
Fisher-Governor Company, Webster 
Engineering Corporation, The Meter 
Parts Company, Reynolds Gas Regula- 
tor Company, and B. V. Emery & 
Company, Inc. 


Safety Mask Approved 


A’ its meeting held on April 29, the 
American Gas Association Accident 
Prevention Committee approved the Univer- 
sal Hose Mask, Catalogue HM-30, sub- 
mitted by the E. D. Bullard Company, San 
Francisco, California, for the inspection and 
review of the Committee. 
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Holding the Cooking Load" 


eee the goal line of the home 
football team is threatened and thus 
the team’s supremacy challenged, “Hold 
"Em Team” becomes the battle cry of every 
loyal rooter. Today when the gas industry 
finds out not only its supremacy in the 
cooking field being challenged but also its 
glorious future threatened, to say nothing 
of its very existence being endangered, 
“Hold the Cooking Load” might well be 
the battle cry of the gas industry. The 
importance of the cooking load can well be 
appreciated, based on the statement just 
made, yet it might be well to review the 
facts which substantiate such a statement so 
there will remain no doubt as to how vital 
the cooking load is to our industry. 


Why the Cooking Load is of Importance: 


1. It Now Constitutes the Major Portion 
of the Gas Industry's Revenue: 

The revenue for manufactured gas com- 
panies is made up of sales to domestic 
consumers representing 70% of the total 
revenue and the balance or 30% is received 
from industrial and commercial consumers. 
Of the revenue received from domestic con- 
sumers, it is estimated that the cooking load 
furnishes 70%. Thus the loss of the cook- 
ing load would mean a loss to the industry 
of 50% of its total revenue and 70% of its 
domestic revenue. 


2. The Cooking Load Can and Does Ab- - 


sorb the Highest Rates: 

The cooking load is such that people do 
not select their cooking fuel primarily on 
cost, but rather on convenience, etc. Further- 
more, due to the fact that the consumer 
makes use of her cooking fuel several times 
each day, she has a means of valuing the 
fuel by close contact, and through this daily 
contact is constantly reminded of the serv- 
ice her cooking fuel renders. Such a valua- 
tion of gas service for hot water heating 
and other uses, due to the absence of this 
personal touch, is impossible and thus a 
lower appreciation is placed on the value 
of gas for these other classes of service than 
for gas used for cooking purposes. For 
these reasons the fuel used for cooking can 
be charged for at a higher rate than can a 
fuel for water heating and other purposes. 


3. It Makes Possible Lower Rates for the 
Additional Uses in the Home: 
This statement is readily apparent since, 
if the customer is using gas for cooking and 
is paying for gas in the top brackets of 
* Address presented before the New Orleans 


meeting of the Southern Gas Association held 
A Orleans, Louisiana, May 3, 4 and 5, 
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the rate schedule, she is absorbing a large 
proportion of the fixed costs which are 
necessary to serve the domestic consumer. 
Furthermore, only a small additional invest- 
ment is generally required to serve other 
uses (excepting house heating) in the 
home. It is evident then that if the con- 
sumer uses gas for cooking, lower rates can 
be made for the additional use than could 
otherwise be adopted were the cooking load 
eliminated. 


4. Without the Cooking Load the Future 
of the Gas Industry is in Doubt: 

As pointed out previously, the cooking 
load absorbs the high first steps in our gas 
rate schedules and this type load can well 
afford these high top rates. Should we lose 
the cooking load then these high top rates 
must apply to the other gas used in the 
home. This, then, means the gas industry 
has to sell its consumers additional gas at 
these high top rates, and we all know the 
consumer can ill afford to pay these high 
first steps in our rates for gas used for 
water heating. Furthermore, with the cook- 
ing load the electric industry can make and 
offer low off-peak water heating rates, 
which means they have a low rate compet- 
ing with our high rates for this class of 
business, thus the difference in cost between 
heating water with electricity and heating 
it with gas becomes increasingly less and 
in many instances would mean water could 
be heated for less with electricity than with 
gas. Already off peak electric rates of from 
34¢ to 114¢ per kw.hr. have been made and 
with these rates water can be heated as 
cheaply as with manufactured gas at rates 
of $1.00/M to $1.75/M. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are forced to admit that 
our future would indeed be in doubt should 
we lose our cooking load. 


5. With the Loss of the Range Load the 
Gas Industry Would Suffer Greatly in Pres- 
tige: 

If the Gas Company should lose the 
range load the consumers would have an- 
other reason then to believe there is some- 
thing to the idea that electricity is the mod- 
ern way. Every advance made by our com- 
petitors is an additional substantiation of 
the competitor’s statements that the electric 
way is the modern way, this, even though 
we know that gas does and can give all the 
advantages claimed for electric cooking and 
offers additional features besides. 


6. It is Another. Means of Emphasizing 
to the Consumer the Value of Gas: 

Owing to the constant personal daily con- 
tact which the consumer has with the gas 
range (if she has a modern gas range), it 
enhances her appreciation of the service 
rendered by gas and tends to influence her 
to turn to the Gas Company for the solu- 
tion of other problems in her home requir- 
ing heat. 


7. It Protects the Earnings of the Gas 
Industry: 

Should the gas ranges be replaced in 
large quantities the net revenue of the 
gas companies would suffer due to the loss 
of this high rate class business, even though 
additional sales of water heaters might be 
made to off-set the loss in gross revenue oc- 
casioned by the loss of the domestic cooking 
load. 


8. The Loss of the Domestic Range Load 
Would Make the Financing of New Ex- 
tensions Impossible: 


The loss of the cooking load would make 
the raising of money for new extensions 
very difficult and probably impossible since 
the revenues of gas companies would be 
materially impaired without it. Thus the 
field of activity of the gas industry would 
be confined to its present sphere. 

I am sure you will agree, in view of the 
above facts and statements, that the pro- 
nouncement made regarding the importance 
of the cooking load is well founded. The 
question naturally arises, however, “Why 
should we be concerned about the possible 
loss of the domestic cooking load?” This 
question can best be answered by a study of 
the progress made and a review of the plans 
which have been formulated and placed in 
effect by the electric industry. 


Progress Made 


Starting with 1926 when the electric in- 
dustry sold over 100,000 ranges and wound 
up the year with 480,000 electric range 
customers, or 2.86% saturation, at the end 
of 1931 there were slightly over a million 
electric ranges in use and the industry had 
reached a saturation of 5.37%. Of more 
importance is the rate of increased sales— 
these having gained each year over the pre- 
ceding until in 1930 over 190,000 were 
sold. In analyzing these figures we should 
remember they were accomplished without 
a national concerted effort. 

Of even greater interest to us are the 
reports for certain individual companies 
since they indicate what might be accomp- 
lished under a proper rate structure backed 
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by an aggressive selling plan. In Port- 
land, Oregon, the saturation point on elec- 
tric ranges is now 30% and the average an- 
nual residential consumption is 1,800 kw.hr. 
as against a national average of 550 kw.hr. 

Or again the results accomplished in 
natural gas areas where gas is very low in 
price might be helpful in visualizing the 
extent of our competition. In one Natural 
Gas Property having 22,000 domestic 
meters 2,200 electric ranges were sold in 
1930. In another natural gas company hav- 
ing 40,000 gas customers, 800 electric ranges 
were sold in an eight weeks’ campaign. 

Furthermore, today there are some twelve 
million electric consumers living in terri- 
tories where special electric cooking rates 
are available. Thus the rate question is 
largely settled and there remains the next 
step of aggressive selling. 

All of the above facts deal with the 
probable effect and rate of growth of the 
electric range. Let us look at the effect on 
future load building in the home. 

In an electric company having 25,000 
residential customers a special off peak 
water heating rate of 114¢ per kw.hr. plus 
50¢ per month is in effect. This company 
has range saturation of slightly over 59% 
and sold in 1931 some 168 electric water 
heaters. The importance of these sales to 
us lies in the fact that 76% were to elec- 
tric range users and of even greater im- 
portance is the fact that 90% of the sales 
were in gas territory, gas rates varying 
from $1.15 per M to $1.85. The high per- 
centage of electric water heaters sold to 
electric range consumers in gas territory is 
in my opinion a substantiation of the state- 
ment previously made that the cooking load 
is the key to future load building in the 
domestic field. The following statement 
taken from the dealer cooperative plan of a 
large electric utility also bears out this 
statement: “It is also important that the As- 
sociate dealer become proficient in selling 
electric ranges, due to the fact that his 
ability to sell ranges will give him the 
knowledge of load building appliances and 
the confidence necessary to take the next 
logical step, the sale of electric automatic 
water heaters which are becoming an im- 
portant feature of the electric sales pro- 
gram. 


What of Future Plans? 

The electric industry recognizing the 
value of the domestic load and the rich 
rewards awaiting in the way of future de- 
velopment (once the cooking load has 
been acquired), has set up a three-year pro- 
gram which is probably familiar to most of 
us but is repeated here for emphasis. This 
three-year plan calls for the sale of 1,000- 
000 ranges during the next three years; 
225,000 in 1932; 325,000 in 1933; 500,000 
in 1934. To accomplish this $12,050,000 
will be spent in advertising and promo- 
tional activities. Of this amount the electric 
industry through a special 10¢ per meter 
assessment and the funds generally available 
by the industry for promotional purposes 
will contribute $3,650,000 and the manu- 


facturers plan to raise the balance of 
$8,400,000 from their own sources. This 
$12,050,000 is to be spent in a coordinated 
advertising program covering the three-year 
period. The advertising is designed to 
reach a total circulation of 22,954,938. The 
actual start of the program has been made. 
Through this tremendous advertising cam- 
paign the industry hopes to obtain customer 
acceptance, and by the threat of this ac- 
ceptance to influence the thousands of deal- 
ers not now selling electric ranges. Hence, 
the electric industry in making its bid for 
additional dealer outlets is but carrying out 
one of its steps in the general plan to take 
the cooking load. They early recognized 
that no concerted promotion plan, however 
effectively laid out and regardless of how 
well it is financed, can be carried out with- 
out multiplying the dealer outlets for elec- 
tric ranges. 

In addition the electric range manufac- 
turer recognizing that some 40% of the gas 
meters in the country are controlled by com- 
bination companies have set up a sales plan 
which can function independently of the 
electric utility. Thus one large electric range 
manufacturer has stated they propose to sell 
their product through authorized specialty 
distributors. Furthermore, a special sub- 
committee on Dealer Distribution has been 
formed in the electric industry for the fol- 
lowing two purposes: 


1. Delivering the electric range as highly 
profitable object of retail exploitation 
to the thousands of dealers who have 
hitherto confined their efforts to less 
modern means of cookery. 

2. Enlisting the support of these dealers 
in behalf of electric range distribu- 
tion. 


The electric range manufacturers have 
also started their educational work on the 
dealers and I wish I might give you the full 
details of this work. The high spots of this 
may be gleaned from the fact that no ef- 
fort is being spared to place gas cooking 
in as unfavorable a light as possible. Every 
act is dramatized and grossly exaggerated ; 
for instance in one such educational pro- 
gram, a comparison of an ancient model gas 
range was made with a modern electric 
range. Even in the comparison of cooking 
time the operation was so conducted that 
there was no doubt but that electricity was 
the fastest. This was accomplished by first 
heating a kettle of water over the gas burner 
(these went out of style years ago) then 
filling the cooking vessel containing the 
vegetables from this kettle; whereas on the 
electric range the waterless cooking method 
was used. 

The following represents a fair sample 
of the kind of mis-information being dis- 
seminated. 

“We are living in an age of speed. We 
want to get things done quickly and also 
as efficiently as possible. When it comes 
to speed in cookery, we find the . . . range 
in a class by itself. No other cooking 
device can perform any faster, if as fast.” 
And they sum up by saying this saving in 
time is worth at least 1¢ per meal. 
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“Economy is the keynote of the day..., 
It's a well-known fact that all flame type 
stoves are dirty. Even the cleanest flame 
fuel causes a certain amount of greasy 
smudge to collect on walls and woodwork. 
This means laundry bills and redecorating 
—an expense eliminated with electric cook- 
ery—pots last longer—etc. ad nauseum— 
these represent a saving of 2¢ per meal.” 

“Electric cookery is modern cooking, just 
as motoring and flying are modern trans- 
portation. The electric range is modern as 
compared to flame type stoves, just as the 
vacuum cleaner is modern compared to the 
broom, or just as the electric refrigerator 
is modern compared to the old ice box, 
and there is even a greater margin of de- 
sirability in favor of the electric range over 
the old-fashioned flame type stoves than 
enjoyed by these other modern electric ap- 
pliances. Once you cook on the modern 
efficient electric range, it is the last ap- 
pliance you would give up. Some users 
have even said they would divorce their 
husbands before they would dispense with 
their electric ranges.” This last sentence 
“absurd you say” but then is it not in keep- 
ing with the other statements, yet there 
are people who will be influenced by them. 

“Luck does not effect electric baking. The 
automatic temperature control and precision 
thermometer removes all guess work in your 
oven cooking. You know things will be 
just as you would like them. No flame type 
stove can assure this certainty in results, 
Electricity can because it is always exactly 
the same.” 


How Are We to Meet the Situation? 

From a study of the preceding, we are 
therefore forced to the conclusion that we 
have a condition confronting the gas indus- 
try which requires immediate action if we 
are to successfully cope with the threat to 
our industry. This naturally brings up the 
question of what are we going to do to 
hold our cooking load. As Chairman of 
the Range Committee of the Commercial 
Section, I have been permitted to sit in with 
many of the leading sales executives 
throughout the industry and from these 
contacts, certain principles for meeting elec- 
tric competition have been advanced. Most 
of these suggestions and plans will be 
covered by the Range Committee in its final 
report. I feel, however, that it is appropri- 
ate to give you such information as has 
been compiled by the Range committee and 
to discuss in detail each recommendation 
of the committee. The fundamental plans 
or steps to be taken would seem to fall 
under the following headings: 

(1) A definite interest on the part of 
the executives of the gas companies and 
their support in placing in effect plans and 
policies best calculated to meet the competi- 
tion. For any program to be successful 
requires the interest and full support of the 
chief executives of a company. The execu 
tives of our gas companies and particularly 
the executives of combination companies 
must be fully appraised of the seriousness 
of the loss of the cooking load, so that 
nothing can interfere with the adoption of 
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sound plans and policies to combat the sit- 
uation. The need for proper executive sup- 
port cannot be too strongly emphasized 
since a well-worked-out program can be 
of little effect if the executives are not in 

pathy with it. Our executives cannot 
but be interested in and extend their full 
support, once they are fully informed as to 
the threat which is menacing our industry 
and the seriousness to our industry of the 
loss of its cooking load. Thus, the first 
step in holding our cooking load lies in 
winning executive support and backing 
through the proper presentation of the facts 
relative to the seriousness of the competi- 
tion confronting us. 

(2) The next step in our program of 
holding the cooking load should embody 
a continuous all year round advertising of 
the advantages of gas for cooking, with 
special emphasis on its flexibility—speed— 
economy—and—treliability, plus what it 
does for the housewife when used in a 
modern range. Sell the benefits. The 
amount of money to be spent for advertis- 
ing should be gauged to meet the local con- 
ditions as they may exist, a large appropria- 
tion being made where the compeéetition is 
particularly aggressive. Some companies 
have adopted the policy of spending 10¢ 
per meter to sell the advantages of gas for 
cooking. In other situations the utilities 
have expended as much as a dollar per 
meter per year in successfully combating 
the electric range threat. Some advertising 
should be carried on irrespective of whether 
or not the local electric utility is actively 
soliciting the cooking load. This is neces- 
sary because of the national advertising car- 
ried on by the electric industry and electric 
range manufacturers, coupled with the local 
dealer tie-ins which will be made and their 
combined influence on the buying habits 
of the local consumers. 


Few Know What Gas Range Can Do 

The advisability of such a program on 
advertising will be readily apparent when 
we stop to realize that but a small number 
of our consumers know what can be ac- 
complished in a modern gas range. In 
fact, our present vulnerable position is due 
to the lack of proper advertising. Had we 
advertised the results to be obtained with 
our fuel when used in conjunction with the 
modern and recently perfected mechanical 
devices, we would have little to fear from 
competition. Our advertising must be de- 
signed to overcome ignorance prevailing 
as to the proper value of our gas service 
and this can only be achieved through por- 
traying the benefits accruing as a result of 
the combination of gas the fuel, and the 
modern mechanical devices as exemplified 
in the present-day gas range. We must 
stress the leisure hours now made possible 
with the use of a thermostat and clock, the 
elimination of guess work in cooking be- 
cause of the thermostat, the coolness of 
the modern gas range, resulting from the 
use of insulation and in addition we should 
constantly emphasize those features which 
are peculiar to gas the fuel as distinguished 
from the purely mechanical devices. Thus, 


we should stress the flexibility of our fuel 
since in its flexibility lies one of its great- 
est assets. This can be emphasized through 
pointing out that gas is not just a one, two 
or three heat fuel, but you have a variety 
to choose from, always the proper amount 
of heat to meet each cooking process, 
whether one requires a small amount of 
heat or a large amount. The quickness of 
gas which eliminates waiting is another 
feature peculiar to our fuel and its ad- 
vantage to the housewife should constantly 
be brought to her attention. The test in- 
formation available from the leading uni- 
versities indicates that gas cooks in about 
half the time of that required by electricity. 

Another feature of gas, namely; its low 
cost of operation, is one which has always 
had a tremendous appeal and in these days 
of strict economy is of double importance. 
We certainly should lose no opportunity of 
pointing out the value of gas to the modern 
day housewife in helping her to keep her 
budget in line. The economy of gas serv- 
ice can well be made a continuing argu- 
ment for its use. Here again tests from 
leading universities are available, which ap- 
plied to your local situation will enable 
you to properly evaluate to your customers 
the savings effected through the use of gas 
over the use of other fuels. Generally 
speaking, 3¢ electricity is twice as expen- 
sive as a dollar manufactured gas to pre- 
pare a meal for six people in an oven, 
whereas to prepare a meal for six people 
on the top burners 3¢ electricity costs over 
three times as much as one dollar gas. 

Another feature which should not be 
overlooked in our advertising is that of the 
reliability and dependability of our gas serv- 
ice. An interruption in gas service is a 
rarity indeed and we should capitalize this 
advantage along with the others, for after 
all, we must bear in mind that in any 
product there are certain advantages and 
certain disadvantages. We must emphasize 
our natural advantages so that the disad- 
vantages of the competitor’s product will 
thereby be emphasized. 


(3) A well ordered sales program which 
sets up as its goal the early elimination of 
all obsolete ranges. There can in my opinion 
be no greater safeguard against electric 
competition than the faithful and successful 
carrying out of this program. There is 
little doubt but what if we had all of the 
obsolete ranges which are now on our lines 
replaced with modern gas ranges, equipped 
with heat control, automatic and self-light- 
ing burners and properly insulated, that we 
would have one of the greatest resistances 
possible to the sale of electric ranges. A 
program having as its object the early 
elimination of all obsolete ranges becomes 
essential when we stop to realize that in 
the final analysis our service is valued by 
the results obtained in the equipment in 
use in our consumers’ home, rather than by 
any statement or pronouncement made by 
us. We can then well appreciate that our 
consumers have had little opportunity (in 
view of the number of obsolete ranges in 
use) to place a proper value on our fuel, 
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and without a proper appreciation of its 
value she is open to the arguments of our 
electric competitors. 

It should also be borne in mind that no 
range should be sold unless it has a beat 
control, self-lighting burners and is well 
insulated. Any range sold having less than 
these minimum mechanical devices is simply 
postponing the inevitable and continuing to 
expose our industry to attack. A program 
for the elimination of all obsolete ranges 
must take into consideration the use of 
additional outlets if it is to be successful. 
Therefore, a dealer tie-in with your range 
program must be considered. 

(4) A properly equipped sales force 
must be maintained to contact all customers. 
Where competition is particularly keen, a 
Special range division whose sole purpose 
is to sell gas ranges should be organized. 
Since one of the major resistances to the 
electric threat is the matter of education of 
our consumers to the new and modern gas 
ranges as well as the sale of these products, 
it naturally follows that an adequate sales 
force should be maintained to contact all 
the consumers at an early date. This sales 
force should be of sufficient size to properly 
contact our customers at least three times 
per year. In order to actively combat the 
electric range salesmen, a special gas range 
crew should be developed whose sole func- 
tion is to sell gas cookery. The electric 
ranges are being sold by specialists and a 
proper way to meet this condition is with 
specialists. 

(5) The proper training of the salesmen 
in the fundamentals of gas range selling 
and gas cookery should be carried out. 
There can be no more effective weapon 
against electric competition than the proper 
education of our salesmen and all em- 
ployees on the advantages of gas for 
cooking and in the case of the salesmen on 
the best selling features to be stressed to 
properly combat the electric selling argu- 
ments. Thus, a thorough grounding of the 
salesmen in the kind of selling arguments 
used by the electric range salesmen and the 
use of selling arguments to overcome these 
should be carried out. The salesmen should 
thoroughly understand the different types 
of so-called modern cooking methods such 
as waterless cooking (advanced by the gas 
industry a good many years ago), the so- 
called thrift cooking, so-called flavor-zone 
cooking, etc. The gas salesmen should also 
be fully advised concerning the relative 
speed of cooking with gas as compared 
with electricity, the difference in shrinkage 
of foods (if any) between gas cooked foods 
and electricity cooked foods, the question 
of operating costs under prevailing rates, etc. 

You would be interested to know the 
Range Committee of the A. G. A. has a 
committee which is developing a type of 
sales training course which can be utilized 
by the gas industry in its training of per- 
sonnel. Full details of this will be forth- 
coming shortly. 

(6) The employment of a competent 
home service department to carry on cook- 
ing classes, to follow up all range sales 
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and by education of the gas company per- 
sonnel on gas cookery methods. The home 
service department can do much to aid in 
meeting electric competition. You should 
obtain from your home service department 
complete facts regarding the so-called water- 
less cooking method, flavor-zone method, 
Thrift method, etc. They should be able 
to advise regarding whether or not these 
methods can be used in a gas range and of 
the relative merits of these different 
methods of cooking. The home service de- 
partment can be particularly helpful in 
pointing out the strong points of gas cook- 
ery methods as well as the weak points of 
electric cookery methods. They can also 
be utilized in the preparation of pamphlets 
giving complete answers to the so-called 
advantages of electric cookery. And they 
can do much to keep the discussion on 
cooking methods in the channels where they 
should be directed, through the proper anal- 
ysis of the actual results or methods em- 
ployed in each kind of cooking operation. 
By this I mean, they can help to differenti- 
ate between the results accomplished due 
to a different method of procedure, rather 
than due to a different kind of fuel used, 
just as we can do much in our advertising 
to differentiate between the results which 
are due to the mechanical features of the 
range as distinguished from the results ob- 
tained because of the kind of fuel used. 

(7) The creation of a dealer policy de- 
signed to build dealer profits in gas range 
sales, not from subsidy, but through greater 
sales volume. This is particularly im- 
portant, because we find certain dealers 
(owing to the low price ranges introduced 
by the industry) have failed to make any 
money on their gas range business. 

Hence a number of them welcome the 
electric range since it will be sold at a 
price to insure a profit. Our industry can 
ill afford to loose its dealers to the electric 
industry, thus—a strong dealer cooperative 
sales plan should be adopted and placed in 
effect immediately. 

The dealer cooperative plan must be more 
than a good will builder, it must be one 
which means more profit to the dealer. 
This means marking our own ranges so that 
the dealers can compete, it also means that 
your own salesmen’s compensation plan 
must be such that it does not encourage ac- 
tive competition as between gas company 
salesmen and dealer salesmen. This does 
not mean a straight salary basis of com- 
pensation for your salesmen, but it does 
mean a compensation plan which will not 
penalize the gas company salesman if he 
withdraws from a sale whenever the dealer 
is soliciting the same customer. Our dealer 
cooperative plan must embody a financing 
plan such that all dealers can meet our 
terms. It means our advertising must be 
designed to sell the idea of the modern 
gas range rather than our own particular 
brand. It means our consumers must be 
educated to the fact that our Home Service 
employees are at their command whether 
or not a range is purchased from us. It 
means a definite service plan which ap- 


plies to all ranges no matter where pur- 
chased. In fact it means treating the dealer 
and his sales as though he were our own 
salesman. 

This dealer program is not a theory nor 
are the results something to be hoped for. 
The principles above outlined have been 
placed in actual practice and tangible re- 
sults have already been realized. These 
principles. in one territory where the elec- 
tric company had an ambitious program, 
and had attained a number of good electric 
range dealers resulted in the complete fail- 
ure of an aggressive sale of electric ranges 
(even though this same company had been 
successful in their other properties) and the 
loss of most of the electric range dealers. 
So I say to you, the dealers cannot be over- 
looked in our strategy to hold the cooking 
load. It behooves us to survey our own 
local dealer situations and thus determine 
any policies which should be corrected or 
new policies formulated to not only win 
and hold dealer support but to keep them 
from joining the opposition. 

(8) Wholehearted cooperation with the 
gas range manufacturers in carrying forward 
a united program. In my opinion too little 
attention has been given by the gas indus- 
try to the value of cooperation with its 
manufacturers. If we will but keep con- 
stantly before us the thought that we are 
not selling gas as such, nor a range—but 
rather the results which are achieved 
through the combination of the fuel and 
the equipment, we cannot fail to appreciate 
the importance of the manufacturer to the 
success of our industry. I have stated in 
previous talks on this subject and I want 
to repeat here, the gas industry can pro- 
gress only with and so long as its manu- 
facturers progress. Without the backing 
of strong and financially sound manufac- 
turers we cannot hope to keep pace with our 
competition. It is from the manufacturers 
we must look for that equipment which 
when coupled with our product will pro- 
duce results so far superior to that of our 
competitors that there can be but one answer 
and that gas. Our community of interests 
are so related that we should devise some 
means whereby each can express his 
thoughts and ideas, without the stigma of 
selfishness being permitted to come between 
us and our common objective. Today the 
question is not particularly as to whose gas 
range shall be used but rather whether any 
gas range is to be used. We should there- 
fore so organize our forces that our com- 
bined efforts can be directed at the op- 
position. We should jointly study our 
consumer needs and early determine the 
trend in competitive equipment so that we 
cannot only meet the competition with equal 
features but with advanced features. We 
should lend every support to the manufac- 
turers section in its endeavor to eliminate 
those practices which are harmful to the in- 
dustry. The manufacturers are trying to 
place their branch of the industry in a 
position to be most helpful to us, through 
the cross licensing of patents, and have even 
taken upon themselves the raising of funds 
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to carry out a national advertising program, 
Let us then do our part by supporting those 
manufacturers who are doing something for 
our industry, and by the elimination of 
those things which we know are harmful 
to them and in the final analysis are harm. 
ful to us. 


(9) The establishment of a competent 
installation and service department cannot 
be over emphasized. 1 wonder how many 
of us appreciate the part our installation 
and servicing departments can play in meet. 
ing the competition. It is the opinion of 
many executives in the industry that our 
installation and servicing departments have 
been overlooked as not only a valuable 
weapon of offense but as a strong defensive 
force. As a means of spreading the true 
facts on gas cookery through their daily 
contacts they can be invaluable, therefore 
the installation and servicing department 
should receive training on gas cookery (an 
outline for this is being prepared by the 
A. G. A. range committee). In the mean- 
time the Home Service departments can do 
much to overcome the lack of knowledge 
in our servicing departments on gas cookery 
vs. electric cookery. As a defensive weapon 
the installation and servicing departments 
can be a factor, through the proper per- 
formance of their work. It should not 
be taken for granted that this work is al- 
ways well done since in many cases the 
modern developments have come at a faster 
rate than have our educational and training 
systems for installation and servicing de- 
partments. Therefore this department must 
not be overlooked in our program. 


(10) The sale of bottle gas to the terri- 
tory immediately adjacent to the gas com- 
pany’s area should be actively pushed. it 
is important to us to sell bottle gas to the 
territory just beyond our gas mains for two 
very good reasons: 1st. Because unless 
these consumers are sold bottled gas they 
(or a number of them) will use electricity 
for cooking. 2nd. These consumers be- 
come boosters for whatever fuel they adopt, 
since the chances are excellent that the re- 
sults from this fuel when used in the mod- 
ern ranges developed for that particular 
fuel are superior to the results in any gas 
range they ever used. Hence unless bot- 
tled gas is sold to these fringe consumers, 
because of their investment in other types 
of ranges, we will be stunted in our ex- 
pansion. There are some instances where 
due to lack of a program to provide for 
this outlying territory there are 10% as 
many electric range users in this outlying 
territory as gas range users in the gas ter- 
ritory. Thus not only was the utility de- 
prived of 10% more gas range customers 
but it also was deprived of a market for 
water heaters, etc. The effect of these elec- 
tric range users on the consumers within 
the gas area cannot be under estimated. They 
are all enthusiastic boosters for electricity 
because in the electric range they have ob 
tained results never before realized, since 
they never before had (at least chances 
are 9 to 1 they did not), a range with a 
heat control let alone one that was insulated 
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or had a clock control. Through the sale 
of bottled gas this territory can thus not only 
be saved to the industry, but also elimi- 
nated as an asset to the electric industry 
which it becomes if we fail to provide a 
substitute service for that of our own. 

(11) The establishment of rates with 
greater promotional features: Much of the 
progress that has been made by the electric 
industry can be traced to its rate structures. 
The electric companies have eagerly adopted 
promotional rates and have thus been able 
to extend and enlarge their potential mar- 
kets. They have studied their demands 
and the possible new demands which the 
domestic load might entail and from this 
study have found that with the cooking 
load off peak water heating rates can be 
made which are competitive with most gas 
rates. Our industry should therefore give 
serious consideration to the adoption of 
promotional rates, with particular regard 
to the form of the rate, since in many re- 
spects rates are more a matter of psychology 
than of actual facts. The rates should give 
the impression of being very low for addi- 
tional uses since if the proper attitude is 
taken by the consumer, namely that the 
rates are low, then she will realize she can 
afford an additional use of gas. The gas 
companies must be on their guard that low 
off-peak electric rates for water heating are 
not used as an argument to install an elec- 
tric range. In many cases the combined 
electric range and electric water heating 
bill will be less than the combined gas bill 
for these services. I therefore urge you to 
study your local electric rates in compari- 
son with your own gas rates to make certain 
there is a real advantage in operating cost 
in favor of your service. 

(12) Survey your own competitive situa- 
tion to get the true facts: A thorough an- 
alysis of the opposition’s attack should be 


made, if it hasn’t already been done, to de- - 


termine the extent of the attack. This 
survey should cover a comparison of rates 
as previously outlined. It should cover a 
survey of the dealers handling electric 
ranges and why they are doing so, a copy 
of the electric company’s dealer plan would 
prove helpful. A survey of dealers selling 
gas ranges, the kind, range of prices, quality 
(whether A. G. A. approved), attitude to- 
ward gas company’s range sales, a check 
up of their installation costs and how well 
done, with the idea of lowering and improv- 
ing where found desirable. An analysis of 
the electric companies plans and inducements 
to buy, such as allowances, premium, free 
wiring, time payments, prices, advertising 
appeal, number of salesmen, and selling 
arguments used, cooking demonstrations, 
and dealer activities, and last but by no 
means least a survey of your own consum- 
er's present service and condition of her 
gas range should be made to find the weak 
spots. With a thorough knowledge of the 
kind and the extent of the competitive con- 
ditions, policies and plans can be devised to 
not only meet the competition but over- 
whelm it. 

The foregoing program for holding the 


cooking load is based on actual plans and 
policies adopted by companies who have 
either experienced competition or are be- 
ginning to do so. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the adoption of a sound 
program at the beginning of the attack is 
far more valuable than any measures that 
can be taken once the electric competition 
is underway. The battle is half won by tak- 
ing the offensive and preparing the con- 
sumers with the answers to the electric 
man’s arguments to purchase an electric 
range. “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” is certainly true in this 
case. It is better to overwhelm the com- 
petition at the start than to try to stop its 
progress once inroads have been made. The 
electric threat has been met and successfully 
repulsed by many of our gas companies, but 
only through aggressive measures. Where 
the electric competition has been brushed 
aside with the remark “‘they will only sell a 
few ranges anyway,” real progress has been 
made, and particularly is this true where 
the companies have depended on the low 
price of their natural gas to meet the com- 
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petition. In natural gas territories some of 
the most successful electric range and yes, 
electric water heater campaigns have been 
carried out. Low operating cost in itself 
cannot save the load, it is merely one of the 
weapons of defense. 

Let us then resolve to meet the issue 
fairly and squarely recognizing as we must 
that we have a competitor whose progress 
has been made in spite of higher costs for 
his service. Unless we are on our guard we 
are likely to find history repeating itself 
and the gas cooking load going the way 
of gas lighting. The cooking load can be 
held for the gas industry and it is entitled 
to this load because it can render a superior 
service for a lower cost. Without the cook- 
ing our future is in doubt, with it we can 
and will go to heights little dreamed of to- 
day. Our progress, once we have established 
our right to the cooking load, will be rapid 
and in quick succession the water heating 
load, refrigeration, air conditioning, cool- 
ing, heating and humidifying loads will be- 
come a part of our great service to man- 


kind. 





To Present Papers On A. G. A. 
Forging and Malleableizing 


PAPER entitled “The Influence 
of Atmosphere and Temperature 
on the Behavior of Steel with Respect 
to Scale Losses” will be presented by 
Dr. D. W. Murphy of the University 
of Michigan, June 22, before the con- 
vention of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. In this paper a 
review of the results of a three-year 
investigation of the scaling of steel in 
the forging temperature range, 2000° 
F. to 2500° F., sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Gas Research of 
the American Gas Association, will be 
presented. 

Briefly, this paper will show the re- 
sults of varying the velocity of the gas 
stream, the time of exposure, the tem- 
perature, the partial pressure of oxidiz- 
ing gas, the carbon content of the 
steel, and the area of the sample on 
the scaling losses in various simple 
atmospheres such as air, catbon diox- 
ide, steam, and oxygen. From these 
the fundamental characteristics of the 
scaling process are derived. The next 
step explained will be scaling in mix- 
tures of hydrogen and water vapor and 
of carbon monoxide and dioxide with 
particular reference to equilibria. 

The third topic will take up the 
scaling of steel in gas-air combustion 


atmospheres as influenced by tempera- 
ture, gas composition and steel com- 
position. In this portion of the paper 
an interesting method of predicting 
the effect of any atmosphere on steel 
at a given temperature by means of the 
data secured in the study of mixtures 
of hydrogen and water vapor and of 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
will be presented. The final part of 
the paper will deal with the effect of 
small quantities of sulphur gases in 
the products of combustion of gas and 
air on the steel. Interesting recom- 
mendations regarding the operation of 
forging furnaces are also included, and 
the paper will be amply illustrated by 
curves. 

This subject is of considerable in- 
terest to engineers inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes data which has been lacking 
until this work was undertaken by the 
Research Committee. 

At the annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Dr. Richard Schneidewind on behalf 
of the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research will present a paper describ- 
ing the research work being conducted 
at the University of Michigan under 
the committee’s auspices in the field 
of Short Cycle Malleableizing. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 204 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1932 





































Month of March Three Months Ending March 31 
Per cent Per cent 
1932 1931 Increase 1932 1931 Increase 
Customers 
EEL Oe Fe AONE A De 8,736,110 8,880,334 — 1.6 
RN Sino sige leanne oc hing 51,071 45,545 12.1 
Industrial and Commercial ................ 407,281 400,292 1.7 See March 
EP Se a ee 7,546 6,813 — 
SR Sede Bad actie da keto ks CECE EE a 9,202,008 9,332,984 — 1.4 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
I ha iia Seis ade acme Seem REA 21,837,480 21,855,087 — 0.1 65,058,810 67,793,704 — 40 
ER oer men ee Woke 3,134,825 2,643,195 18.6 8,909,210 8,991,274 — 0.9 
Industrial and Commercial ................ 6,752,593 7,450,992 — 9.4 20,057,552 22,190,762 — 96 
I 8 os ha 6X wicca eee eA bee 194,710 214,209 —- 612,307 650,560 — 
MES pte oe oh 6b wd Se Eee eRe EA@n Bes 31,919,608 32,163,483 — 0.8 94,637,879 99,626,300 — 5.0 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Tacs Wiek nics ban uv acadbkoel cakes 25,003,558 25,223,284 — 0.9 74,751,101 78,108,165 — 43 
EN 05% di aco 9.46 cuchietioe ee Raies 2,200,916 2,031,826 8.3 6,283,781 6,822,067 —79 
Industrial and Commercial ................ 5,837,471 6,426,948 — 9.2 17,359,958 19,324,650 —10.2 
ERE Se LON. aD 144,360 176,062 — 437,829 474,424 —_ 
US iieeb ln < cavacch dawechiinenUua each ea 33,186,305 33,858,120 — 2.0 98,832,669 104,729,306 — 5.6 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
NN 5, ooo isn ech wks canons 16,790,505 17,495,345 — 4.0 46,629,761 52,466,527 —l11.1 
cee eee Cee So Ss Foes os 2,860,746 2,831,123 1.0 7,933,122 8,872,360 —10.6 
SSE Re Ss 698,363 694,129 0.6 2,453,683 2,352,688 43 
Gap ee We Gee ego siedca ck cwccda 3,657,683 4,676,078 —21.8 12,050,861 12,965,735 — 7.0 
(e) Reformed Oil Still Gas ............. 437,663 397,743 10.0 1,248,229 1,080,965 15.5 
(f) Total Gas Produced ................ 24,444,960 26,094,418 — 6.3 70,315,656 77,738,275 — 9.6 
Gas Purchased 
a ae ere 8,199,357 9,759,557 —16.0 24,792,263 29,274,706 —15.3 
(b) Oil Still and Natural Gas ........... 5,527,026 424,067 —- 15,412,536 969,341 — 
(c) Total Gas Purchased ............... 13,726,383 10,183,624 34.8 40,204,799 30,244,047 32.9 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased ......... 38,171,343 36,278,042 po 110,520,455 107,982,322 2.4 












COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 202 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1932 





Customers 














Domestic (Including House Heating) ...... 4,569,691 4,606,143 — 08 
EE Savings's keca aenbn ceceaRbkd eck 241,951 235,866 2.6 
ES hibinss accoaecabiarkerktaseesk 18,150 16,981 6.9 See March 
eens. bane Maestelel . .. 6 cd iaoeccda aces 5,551 4,958 12.0 
OO Re PR oe eee 1,971 2,521 _ 
PE a Asis. a win ae ch dd epae rene enka 4,837,314 4,866,469 — 0.6 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ...... 32,327,864 32,804,321 — 1.5 101,302,742 109,887,402 — 78 
IEEE Skok in cave dtuentaeemanee less 5,763,798 5,322,111 8.3 17,524,940 17,546,386 — 0.1 
En dnenia vi eed sa ka coeeinaenrensebe 15,446,843 16,991,917 — 9.1 45,659,503 51,452,631 —113 
PSE RPE Per ere 10,248,120 14,231,100 —28.0 35,171,925 39,884,980 —118 
RRA AE I BERS 790,563 905,694 -- 1,961,784 1,726,697 <= 
 CeiiMagkidaccdocssd dekh secure sews 64,577,188 70,255,143 — 8.1 201,620,894 220,498,096 — 86 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ...... 21,314,877 21,707,684 — 1.8 67,134,783 72,224,619 — 7.t 
ED i cg00-00s oes candapekanedenkiae 2,616,714 2,529,018 3.5 7,858,913 8,260,683 — 49 
EY 2 dak «bw s gbcaean bWekaunees 3,459,013 4,160,294 —16.9 10,327,715 12,540,795 —177 
Biome Dane Dadusicial «ook dakcedckiiccccee 1,290,707 1,943,305 —33.6 4,420,537 5,331,162 —17.1 
POE id si ctectancdad seus vahasees 142,315 119,984 — 344,392 324,643 — 
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Gas Utility Revenues for March 
Show Small Decline 


EVENUES of manufactured and 

natural gas utilities aggregated 
$62,009,931 in March, 1932, as com- 
pared with $64,318,405 in March, 
1931, a decline of 3.6 per cent, accord- 
ing to reports from 406 companies 
serving 14,039,322 customers and rep- 
resenting more than 90 per cent of the 
public utility distribution of manufac- 
tured and natural gas. 

This represents the smallest decline 
in revenues reported since May, 1931, 
and indicates a distinct improvement 
during the first three months of the 
current year. In January, 1932, reve- 
nues were 11.4 per cent below the pre- 
ceding yeat, while in February the 
drop was only 5.7 per cent. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $33,186,305 for 
March, a drop of 2 per cent from a 
year ago, while revenues of the natu- 
ral gas concerns totaled $28,823,626, 
or approximately 5 per cent less than 
for March, 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported 
for March totaled 31,919,608,000 


cu.ft., a decline of less than 1 per 
cent, while natural gas sales for the 
month were 64,577,188,000 cu.ft., a 
drop of 8 per cent. 

A substantial part of the improve- 
ment in manufactured gas sales was 
due to the greatly augmented use of 
this product for house heating pur- 
poses. During March, 1932, sales of 
manufactured gas for this purpose ag- 
gregated 3,134,825,000 cu.ft. which 
represents an increase of nearly 19 per 
cent over the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. This was in sharp 
contrast to the drop of nearly 4 per 
cent which characterized this class of 
business in February. 

Throughout the country generally, 
industrial gas sales, both for manufac- 
tured and natural gas utilities, con- 
tinued at levels considerably below the 
preceding year, the decline in sales of 
manufactured gas for industrial pur- 
poses approximating 9 per cent for 
the country at large, while industrial 
sales of natural gas were down nearly 
9 per cent from March, 1931. 











Attractive Window Display 











Design which produced good results for the Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








NATURAL GAS VERSUS ARKANSAS COAL 
FOR House HEATING. By L. C. Price, Re- 
search Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering. Bulletin No. 11, Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, University of 
Arkansas, May 1, 1932, Vol. 26, No. 3, 
6 X 9”. 26 pages. Pub. by University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 20 cents. 

This bulletin describes the method used 
by the Engineering Experiment Station to 
test converted and gas-designed steam boil- 
ers as well as stoker-fired coal boilers. The 
results of the laboratory test have been in- 
terpreted in terms of the normal heating 
load in a number of Arkansas towns. 
Finally, a table is presented giving equiv- 
alent amounts of gas per ton of coal for 
hand firing. 

The method of testing the boilers was 
based on the practice recommended by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. Sufficient details are not 
given in the report to be certain of the 
test method as far as it applies to gas, but 
reference is made to the Purdue University 
Engineering Bulletin No. 36 on gas heat- 
ing equipment as a guide to the test pro- 
cedure. —C. G. S. 


Correction 

@ NDER the heading, “Appeals to Gas 

Companies for Engineering Scholar- 
ships,” the May number of The Monthly 
printed an appeal made by the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore for contributions to engineering 
scholarships at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, which may have been 
construed as an appeal being made by the 
latter institution. 

Being located in the same city with the 
University and knowing at first-hand of the 
excellent work being done there in gas 
engineering, the Consolidated of Baltimore 
did not hesitate to urge the gas industry 
for support both for scholarships and for 
sustaining funds, but as the matter was ex- 
pressed in the item referred to, it may have 
been construed that Johns Hopkins itself 
was making the appeal. 

It is contrary to the policy of the Uni- 
versity to make such an appeal; it was made 
by the Educational Department of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore as a cooperative 
service to the University and to gas com- 
panies throughout the country. 


Henry E. McGowan Passes Away 
Suddenly 


BH ENRY E. McGOWAN, secretary of 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 

died May 7, in Long Island College Hos- 
pital after a brief illness. 

He had been associated with this com- 
pany for thirty-four years. 








Natural Gas Convention 
(Continued from page 231) 
civic affairs, conservation in the pro- 
duction and handling of petroleum 
and natural gas, and correction of 
the anti-trust laws that are impeding 
industry progress. 

R. D. Garver, general counsel of 
the Gas Service Company of Kansas 
City, read a most informative and 
interesting address prepared by 
Judge H. O. Caster, of Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, summing 
up the important rate, regulatory 
and tax legislation enacted and pro- 
posed by the several states and the 
Federal government—complete text 
of which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue—and counselled that much 
unjust and unfair legislation and 
regulatory restrictions could be ob- 
viated “if pipe line companies .. . 
show a willingness to supply reg- 
ulatory bodies with information re- 
garding their investment and earn- 
ings.” He further said “The natural 
gas industry has a great many prob- 
lems to meet, but that’s the gas busi- 
ness, and he who is not willing to meet 
these problems cheerfully and in- 
telligently will eventually get out. 
We have the assurance that we are 
engaged in a useful business, sup- 
plying not only a luxury but a 
necessity of life, and that if our 
project is well conceived, with an 
adequate gas supply and an adequate 
market, if we carry out our obliga- 
tions to the public and meet our sit- 
uations intelligently, we will suc- 
ceed.” 

Elmer F. Schmidt, general super- 
intendent of the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, gave an inter- 
esting description of the progress 
made and problems involved in the 
construction of large diameter pipe 
lines, particularly in 1930 and 1931, 
in the face of most unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions, when a total of 
$580,000,000 was invested in pipe 
lines, compressor stations and the 
necessary apparatus required for the 
transportation of natural gas, to say 
nothing of the millions expended 
for exploitation, drilling and market 
analyses. 

“This generation should be thank- 
ful they live in a ‘Gas Age,’” said 
Mr. Schmidt, “and we may all pay 
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tribute to the captains of the naturai 
gas industry, who with confidence in 
the future and entire disregard for 
the depression, have made possible 
the extension of natural gas service 
to millions far removed from the 
source of supply.” 

This session closed following the 
presentation by C. H. M. Burnham, 
chief engineer of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Gas Company, Denver, of 
a paper on “Water Vapor in Natural 
Gas” and the problems involved in 
its removal. 

During the afternoon the ladies 
attending the convention were enter- 
tained by the wives of executives of 
the Tulsa utilities at a bridge-lunch- 
eon. 

That evening the visitors, number- 
ing more than 400, were guests at a 
cabaret dinner-dance held at the 
Hotel Mayo. Wm. B. Way, for 
many years executive secretary of the 
Natural Gas Association of America 
and for the past several years man- 
aging director of the International 
Petroleum Exhibition, presided as 
master-of-ceremonies, and after the 
introduction of prominent guests 
and leaders of the industry, pre- 
sented an unusual and entertaining 
program of cabaret numbers, a pot- 
pourri of music, dancing and 
sketches burlesquing both the indus- 
try and local celebrities. This was 
followed by an evening of dancing. 


The final day opened with the - 


reading of the report of the Wrin- 
kles Committee presented by W. C. 
Grant, director of advertising of the 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas, on behalf of H. J. Hoover, 
Cincinnati, chairman, who was pre- 
vented from attending the conven- 
tion by the serious illness of Mrs. 
Hoover. Because of the small num- 
ber of suggestions, or “wrinkles,” 
submitted it was stated that the con- 
test would be continued until No- 
vember 1, 1932. Captain A. E. Hig- 
gins, secretary of the department, 
read the report of the Committee on 
Natural Gas Fellowships in the ab- 
sence of John B. Tonkin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Peoples Natural Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the absence of H. A. Wallace, 
vice-president of the United Fuel 
Gas Company, Charleston, W. Va., 
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R. W. Hendee, vice-president of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, 
Tulsa, read Mr. Wallace’s paper on 
“Recent Deep Drilling and Large 
Pipe Line Construction Practice in 
the East.” Discussion of this paper 
was presented by Ross M. Stuntz, 
production superintendent of the 
Cities Service Gas Company, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. Summing up the general 
utility situation, J. F. Owens, of 
Oklahoma City, president of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and 
president of the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company, who was one of 
the original thirteen organizers of 
the Natural Gas Association of 
America in 1906, called attention to © 
the problems involved in improving 
relations with gas and electrical ap- 
pliance dealers, the menace of in- 
creasing bureaucratic governmental 
activity and taxation, due he stated 
to the indifference of individual 
citizens and their unwillingness to ac- 
cept their responsibilities as such, and 
urged greater impetus be given to 
employee information and training. 

A paper prepared by N. C. Mc. 
Gowen, president of the United Gas 
Public Service Corporation of Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Mr. Rawlins, on 
“Conservation of Gas in Completion 
of Well Drilling and Gas Deliv- 
eries,” was presented by John S. Ivy, 
superintendent of the land and geo- 
logical departments of the United 
Gas Public Service Corp. Following 
was a paper prepared by W. W. 
Freymoyer, of the Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., which appears in this 
issue of THE MONTHLY. 

The morning session was brought 
to a close with the presentation of an 
interesting and gripping motion pic- 
ture, taken by and described by Wm. 
Kinley, of Kinley Bros. Tulsa, of 
the successful extinguishing of the 
Rumanian gas well that resisted all 
efforts to bring it under control for 
three years, until the Rumanian gov- 
ernment secured the services of the 
Kinley organization. 

The conventions session was brought 
to a close with the summarization of 
the entire meeting in the form of a 
“Question Box and Discussion,” pre- 
sided over by J. D. Creveling, Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., New York. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 
Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Chairman—A. D. Mackie, Illinois Power 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, 617 Public Service 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—F. X. Mettenet, Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, III. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres——I. T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div.—H. G. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Sec., Operating Div.—R. S. Carter, Mal- 
den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Chairman, Industrial Div.—C. S. Hilton, 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 

RB. 3, 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div.—G. S. Lees, 
New Haven Gas Light Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturer Div—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—J. D. Alden, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. J. Daugherty, The Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 - Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James L. Stone, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—Lewis W. Heath, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—E. S. Templeton, Greenville, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. J. Brennan, Memphis Power & 
Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sec.-Treas.—J. M. Stone, Alabama Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., 1411 Watts Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres —E. J. Steinberg, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec._—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fourteenth Annual 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Convention of the American Gas Association 
October 10-14, 1932 














SERVICES OFFERED 


Industrial sales engineer with house heating 
management experience, covering sales, 
service and maintenance. Broad general 
and technical experience of eighteen years. 
Age 37; married. 550. 


A young executive with several years’ ex- 
perience in sales promotion, advertising and 
gas heating engineering and sales, is now 
available. 551. 


Executive-Engineer (39) has served gas, 
water and electric utilities in operation, 
engineering, construction and commercial 
work over a period of many years. A 
capable organizer and an intelligent worker 
not afraid of a difficult situation. Desires 
position of trust in charge of a property, of 
engineering department, or as executive 
assistant. 554, 


Sales engineer, technical graduate; twenty 
years’ very broad experience in design and 
sale of gas plant equipment including gas 
holder and plate work; also experience in 
operation and control of large holding com- 
pany gas properties. Exceptional public 
utility contacts with all the key men in 
Eastern properties and holding companies. 


Not “Where are our sales?” but “Where is 
our man?” Your sales won’t come now- 
a-days. They must be created by a Sales 
Director with creative ability. This one 
contributed to the A. G. A. training courses 
in domestic and industrial salesmanship, 
knows advertising, promotion, hiring, train- 
ing, supervising—is thirty-nine, soundly 
aggressive. 562. 


Systems accountant, auditor, office manager 
in large utility or holding organization. 
Thirteen years’ valuable experience all 
phases public utility office problems, also 
many years specializing accounting machine 
applications, analysis, sales and installa- 
tions on such work. Age 43, married. Loca- 
tion preferred: Great Lakes region. 563. 


Sales executive, five years with large manu- 
facturer of house heating equipment ready 
to take on house heating campaign for 
utility wanting to increase load. Can train, 
educate and supervise salesmen that they 
produce results. Size of opportunity for 
proving ability and compensation are im- 
portant factors. 564. 


Management, design, supervision, gas _ utili- 
ties, manufactured and natural. Graduate 
in engineering with over thirty years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of design, erection, 
operation and management; familiar with 
valuation and rate procedure. Specially 
fitted to handle engineering of large prop- 
erty or group of properties. 


Sales engineer of mature experience, 
thoroughly competent to establish contacts, 
make plant surveys, design combustion 
equipment and sell same for utility or 
manufacturer. Experience gained with out- 
standing public utility. Always held re- 
sponsible positions and prepared to demon- 
strate ability to take charge of sales de- 
partment, if desired. Experienced in all 
fuels. 566. 


Experienced house heating sales engineer 
familiar with application of all types of gas 
heating equipment. Have sold direct for 
Eastern gas company and covered territory 
for leading boiler manufacturer. Technical 
education and seven years’ experience. Age 
28; married. Eastern or Southern location 
preferred. 567. 


Public relations manager or assistant avail- 
able. Thoroughly experienced in all types 
of publicity; public speaking organizer and 
public contact man. Knows all angles of 
utility problems. Desires a position of re- 
sponsibility where his experience and wide 
range of activity will be of value to his 
employer. 


Engineering specialist in gas plant design 
and construction (Bachelor and Professional 
Degrees). Broad international experience 
with the two leading gas engineering and 
contracting organizations. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the most modern generating, 
condensing, cleaning and storage equipment. 
Wide acquaintance with the principal operat- 
ing executives of the industry. 569. 
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Auditor, long experience utility accounts, rate 
case investigations, system installations, ex- 
aminations for purchase; formerly a profes- 
sional accountant. Knowledge and experi- 
ence—business law, Federal tax laws, busi- 
ness methods, sales, management. 570. 


Shop foreman, practical in all branches, inside 
and outside, on services, mains, etc. Mar- 
ried, has a family and will stand my own 
traveling expenses. 571. 


One of those fellows who has seen service on 
the firing line through thick and thin; in 
distribution and operating fields, from work- 
man’s viewpoint, as well as office, man- 
agerial and executive standpoint. For such 
a man with strong background, excellent 
character and sound knowledge, contact this 
key number. Married; (49). 572. 


Manager (46) fully qualified, having had 
twenty-eight years’ practical experience in 
the public utility business, with manufac- 
tured and natural gas, and gas and electric 
companies. Experience consists of merchan- 
dising, organization work, public relations, 
group commercial and property management, 
and individual property management. 573. 


Claims executive, eighteen years’ experience in 
charge of claims department large gas and 
electric company; also gas-electric steals, 
city of 900,000. Placed all forms of company 
insurance; developed and supervised acci- 
dent and fire prevention. Elective officer 
since 1920. Have Puma 57 departments of 
200. Member A.G.A., N.E.L.A. and National 
Safety Council. 574. 


Gas engineer (38) B.S. in M.E. Sixteen years 
in the gas A ng starting operating 
period as cadet and ending as superintend- 
ent of combination plant. Last eight years 
with large gas plant equipment manufac- 
turers, last two years as chief engineer. Ex- 
perience ideal for plant or holding company 
engineer. 575. 


Executive. Engineering graduate (29) single. 
Wide experience operating, commercial, cus- 
tomer service and relations, financial, eco- 
nomic research, merchandising, new busi- 
ness, management efficiency in utility field. 
Desires connection (domestic or foreign) as 
junior executive, sales promotion, or effi- 
ciency reorganization; utility commission 
engineer or sales promotion manufacturer of 
appliances. 576. 


Merchandising manager available for manu- 
facturer of major “load builder.” Has prac- 
tical utility-dealer cooperative plan of 
proven acceptability. Will contact operat- 
ing companies and arrange “set up,” also 
personally create and supervise dealer or- 
ganization. Familiar with procedure where 
holding company maintains an approved list. 


Industrial engineer; college graduate (32) 
several years’ experience in both manufac- 
tured and natural gas sales, design and 
combustion. House heating experience. Ac- 
quainted with change-over of gas equipment 
from manufactured to natural gas. Elec- 
trical experience also. 578. 


Gas appliance salesman (36) with seven years’ 
experience retailing all types of gas burn- 
ing appliances desires position with gas 
company or manufacturer anywhere in New 
England. Has own car; will travel. Com- 
mission only if you prefer. Married. 579. 


Industrial engineer, (sales) experienced in all 
branches of industrial furnace application, 
including surveys, sales and competitive 
fuel situations, as well as furnace opera- 
tion; wide experience in both natural and 
manufactured gas installations; thorough un- 
derstanding of general sales policies and 
methods of procedure. 580. 


Manager (Cornell Graduate), at present em- 
ployed desires responsible position with gas 
company. Ten years’ experience covers 
manufacture, distribution, merchandising and 
office work. Excellent record. Age 33. 581. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Manufacturers’ agents wanted in a number of 
territories to take on complete line of warm 
air furnaces and air conditionings, 0236, 


Domestic gas appliance salesmen for work 
with gas company in the South. Libera] 
commission basis, permanent position. 0238, 


Manufacturer of approved gas appliances 
wishes representation, through manufac- 
turers’ agents, for gas thermostatic controls, 


Manufacturers’ agents and salesmen wanted 
by manufacturer of gas boilers and furnaces, 
also residence air conditioning systems. 
Commission basis. Advise lines now han- 
dling, and territory covered. 0240. 


Large nationally known manufacturer of auto- 
matic water heaters in complete price range 
desires distributor for Columbus, Ohio ter. 
ritory. An attractive and exclusive franchise 
is available. 0242. 


Distributorship on complete line nationally 
known automatic water heaters for Dayton, 
Ohio territory is available. No missionary 
work to be done. Real opportunity for live 
organization. In writing, advise lines now 
handling. 0243. 








i $$$ 


| ANSWERING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Poor letter-writing is so preva- 
lent, especially among job-seekers, 
that a well-prepared letter stands 
out vividly from the mass; to be 
able to write a good letter is not 
only important, it is essential. 

Every good letter of application 
must be mechanically perfect and 
correct as to spacing, margins, 
spelling, neatness, and general ap- 
pearance. It must contain the nec- 
essary facts and the thought must 
be expressed in a logical, concise, 
straightforward manner. 

Unless specifically instructed 
otherwise, always write your let- 
ter of application on a typewriter. 
Give only those facts concerning 
your previous experience which 
have some bearing on the job for 
which you are applying. Always 
state the facts required by the ad- 
vertisement. 

To determine the facts that 
should be included in your letter 
try to put yourself for a few mo- 
ments in the attitude of the em- 
ployer who is to receive it. Always 
visualize your letter as being one of 
a large pile and realize that to gain 
recognition you must present only 
significant facts. 

Having written as briefly as you 
believe possible, go over your let- 
ter carefully, eliminating every 
word or phrase that is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the clear expres- 
sion of the thought. It is surpris- 
ing how many unnecessary words 
you will find, and how considerably 
you will be able to shorten your 
letter. | 
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